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fhe costiesr mature! diaster in 
U.S. Aastory, Aurricane Andreu 
spawned widerpread devastation 
—inhd Wwishekable Courage — in 
Florida. and Louisiana. Survivors 
rebuild as scientists learn more 
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Andrew Aftermath 


my Mik “fe Crore 


in this swollen city of 13 million, 
people make their homes where 

they can, évern in ancient tomos. 

Facing severe pollution and high 
wnemolovmen, Cairenes sorme- 

how retain a sense of serenity 
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Cairo—Cla morous 
Heart of Egypt 


By Peter Theroux 
Photographs hy Reza 


An Ajlaska oufdoorman recounts 
his epic Arctic trek through the 
Brooks Range. Traveling by sled, 
Dy canoe, and an foot, ire endures 
blizzard, erizciy, frostbite, and 

I, 460) miles af grim Molin 
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Alone Across the 
Arctic Crown 

By Keith Nyitray 

Paints by Jack Unriah 


When ferds of migraine wilde: 
Heese rink from dwindling pools 
of Tanzania's seasonal Grime 
River, the water turns rea with 
bload: Before ne herds move on, 
giant crocodiles feast on the calves 


Deadly Ambush in 
the Serengeti 

Text and pratograpns 0) 

Mark Deeble and Victoria Sione 
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Shartchanped by nature and beset 
with social problems, this small 
indian Ccean nation nas turned 
iivel? around, tnriving foday wih 
if VEO rOELs Pocono mMy, a de Trid- 
cratic government, and a weailh 
of separate yet cordial cultures, 


L10 
Cove: Hurricane Andrew “hnaocked my fous down,” saves Jarvis Wittens, three, fundin if fendes rejupe 
rthe-roweh ans of Marine David Ketcham ata Flori ja C tty relief camp. Photograph by Joel Sartore. 


Mauritius: Island of 
Quiet Success 

Ay fof Metiarry 

Photographs by Joseph Noariguez 
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DEVIL DOG TURNED ANGEL: Marine David Ketcham cradies Jarvis 
Williams, a three-year-old wito lost his home. “We became /ike brothers,” said 
Ketcham, after the two met at a Florida City relief center. “! felt how nice it is to 
give.” Praying on the Sunday after Andrew, parishioners of the Southmast Menno- 
nite Church give thanks: No victims were trapped in the flattened sanctuary. 
“That's only the building, The anchor is solid,” says founding pastor LeRoy Sheats. 
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By RICK GORE. $ sentew axsistast coron 


IN THE RUINS. SOUTH OF MIAMI, days after the storm, there are many who believe 
the “monster” will return. “I think it's coming back,” says a seven-year-old 
Haitian girl, Ernesta Jacques. “I'm gonna cry, cry, crv. And the windows 
are GONNA Pop, Pop, Pop. 7 

The monster. That's what children in the low-income neighborhoods of 
Homesteacl —the | 1-year-old girl sucking the pacifier, the boy having an asthma 
attack while his mother waits in line for help from the Red Cross—cull the night 
mare that in the dark early hours of Aurust 24, 1992, burst through ther win- 
dows and tore off their roofs 

Most people call the monster by another name— Hurricane Andrew —and recount 
how he cavorted wantonly through their neighborhoods that morning, lifting steel- 
reinforced concrete tie beams weighing hundreds of pounds from buildings and 
thrashing them into homes, sometimes blocks away. 

Now whenever thunder rumbles or lightning flashes, 
children cry. and dogzs cower. Even grownups, who know 
the storm i5 over, react differently inside, For instance, 
Noemy Calderon, who huddled west of Homestead in a 
roofless bathroom with her husband, suffers sharp chest 
pains when afternoon storm clouds gather. On doctor's 
orders she has had to leave her husband temporarily anel 
live with relatives away from the devastation. 

Farther north in Perrine 4 young, black single mother, 
Millie Offord, sits anxiously in an Army tont, telling a Red 
Cross mental-health worker about her eight-year-old 
daughter, “Whenever it starts to rain, Kenetta panics,” 
says Offord. “She cries, ‘Momma, Andrew's gonna come 
back. Andrew's gonna hurt people.’ ' 

Kenetta’s bedroom was destroyed suddenly by the mon 
ster in the middle of the night, Offord explains. Her pre 
cious stuffed animals and her brand-new school clothes 
were ruined, Her family is-among the 160,000 people 
Andrew left homeless. 

“Sometimes I freak out too,” Otford savs, Volunteer 
psychologist John Carnes reassures her that ber child is 
having a normal reaction to a very abnormal situation 
Tears well up in Offord’s eves 

“Tt's just... [remember when / was littl," she says 
“There was nothing Inv MOMmina ouldn’t make bet- 
ter... }wish] werestronger than whatlam.... But] can't make this gn away . 

Hurricane Andrew began about August 13 as a patch of thunderstorms over west- 
erm Africa. It moved out ower the Atlantic as a rainy low-pressure wave. The U.S 
National Hurricane Center tracks 60 of 70 of these waves each hurricane season, June 
through November, using satellites. This disturbance seemed unusually strong, By 
Monday, August 17, it had intensified into a tropical storm, developing a central cir- 
culation but not vet the clear eye that characterizes a strong hurricane 
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STUNNED SURVIVOR kellie Forsythe scours the rubble of her mother-in- 
law's home in Reserve, Louisiana, where she found the wind-borne photograph 
of a neighbor's daughter, who was also unhurt. Though potent enough to suck the 
wall off Florida apartments (opposite), the storm caused fewer than 65 deaths. 
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RAMPANT LOOTING of both essentials 


and booty emptied stores like this Homestead 


Circle-K. When resident Benjamin Lewis caught 
looters trying to steal! his few undamaged posses- 
sions from the wreckage of his trailer, he ran to his 
van and grabbed a pistol. “I'd have shot real close 
fo his ear just fo scare fim,” said Lewis, who per- 
suaded this intruder te return his stereo and phone, 











A STUBBORN SENTRY since 19486, 
the lighthouse on Cape Florida withstood an 
S.7-foot storm surge and 130-mile-an-howr 


winds that leveled some 325 acres of Austra- 
lian pine. Biologists hope fo replace the 
frees with native plants, 
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Not Hryan Norcross, a TV 
Weatherman at Miami's WTV] 
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fellow Floridians to 
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intensity. Norcross recalls think 
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to shake residents ti MMicency 
about hurricane danger, But on 
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cross realized that thousands of 
ives could be lost 
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radio and television listeners through the mast 
horrifying hours of their lives, telling them 
how to find safe places in houses that were 
blowing apart. He would become a local hero. 
People would spray-paint “Thank you, Bryan 
Norcross” on the remnants of their homes. 

That Sunday night Andrew hit the northern 
Bahamas, where it took four lives, then weak- 
ened somewhat, its winds dropping below 140 
miles an hour. Meteorologists may have been 
observing a phenomenon discovered only a 
decade ago: “eyewall replacement." 

Ln this process, says research meteorologist 
Hugh Willoughby, the wall of storms circling 
the eve is sometimes surrounded by a new wall 
of storms. The nner wall dismtegrates andi is 
replaced bythe outer wall. The process usually 
lasts 24 hours and weakens the storm. 

In Andrew's case the process may have 
taken only nine hours, The storm suddenly 
gained strength as it hit the coastline. For rea- 
sons no one understands, it may even have 
briefly strengthened over land—a highly 
unusual occurrence for a hurricane. 


HAT HAPPENED early Monday 
morning was the creation in 
south Dade County of a zone of 
devastation larger than the city of 
| Chicazs, or equal to 12 Manhat- 
| tan Islands. In that path— home to 
355,000 people—almost every building was 
ravaged. More than 80,000 dwellings were 
demolished or damaged too severely to live in. 
Another 55,000 were less than 50 percent 
destroyed ancl still considered livable. 

Noone knowsexactly how strong Andrew's 
winds gusted. The wind-measuring instru- 
ment at the National Hurricane Center in 
Coral Gables, which itself barely missed 
Andrew's eve, was knocked out. Officially its 
meteorologists estimate sustained winds of 
145 miles an hour with gustsof 175, They con- 
cede, however, that top winds may have 
approached 200 miles an hour in places. 

What is bevond doubt is that Hurricane 
Andrew—in its toll of destruction and eco- 
nomic loss—is the most devastating natural 
disaster ever to strike the United States. In 
Florida it took a miraculously low count of 43 
lives, because residents heeded evacuation 
and emergency warnings. It also destroyed 
perhaps 30 billion dollars’ worth of property 

After the storm, the people of south Dade 
County found themselves brotling under a 





Andrew Aftermath 


withering sun without power, water, food, or 
any of the vast infrastructure we rely on, 
Thousands of cars lay demolished, some with 
windshields shattered, others flipped over. 
Almost every tree had been blown down or 
stripped of its leaves. In fact, say several 
National Guardsmen who served in Opera- 
tion Desert Storm, the devastation in Kuwait 
City wasn't nearly this bad. 

“TH you put Hurricane Hugo and the 1989 
=an Francisco Bay area earthquake together 
and doubled the magnitude of damage, that's 
what we have,” said Red Cross cdamage- 
assesament officer Nicholas Peake, 

Andrew's rampage continued beyond Flor- 
ida. Two days later it surged ashore in the 
bayou country of Louisiana, where it killed 
another 15 people and inflicted another two 
billion dollars of damage. But in Louisiana 
Andrew struck mostly marshland, sugarcane 
fields, and small rural towns. The destruction 
lacked! the epic scale of Florida: 

I was born in South Florida in 1948. My 
hometown, Fort Lauderdale, had only 26,000 
residents. Miami, just south of ws, was, of 
course, much larger—192,000, Homestead 
was just an agricultural crossroads én route to 
the Florida Keys. 

Between 1945 anc 1950, five major hurri- 
canes struck southeast Florida. My earliest 
memory is watching from aur porch as men 
rowed boats through the streets of flooded Fort 
Lauderdale; In 19501 recall my mother hold- 
ing me while a-storm named King shook our 
house violently in the middle of the night. 
(Why isitthat hurricanes alwaysseem tostnke 
after midnight?) Then hurricanes stopped hit- 
ting us. Asa boy I was upset. ] wanted to expe- 
nence the thrill of a bad storm, and I never 
really understood why my parents said, “No: 
You don't.” 

In 1960 Hurricane Donna devastated the 
keys. Hurricanes Cleo and Betsy brought 
down trees in the mid-60s, but until August 
1992 South Florida's Gold Coast had been 
strangely exempt from severe hurricanes. 

Although I left Florida in the late 1960s, I 
return often. | have watched an incredible 
population boom in which my hometown has 
merged with Miami, creating a megalopolis of 
more than three million people. Swamps and 
sctublands have been covered with subdclivi- 
sions, shopping malls, condominiums, town 
houses, and tenements. South Florida became 
a developer's carnival, especially during the 
ts 


= 


1980s when drug dollars flowed, the savings 
and loan people had money for real estate spec- 
ulation, and compliant inspectors did not 
always enforce the area's building coces. By 
could say, South Florida was 


ripe fora big hurricane 


att vear, one 


OW LAM FLYING BACK to the wounded 
state. lL want to examine the damage 
and efforts ataid and reconstruction 
I want to learn what uselul lessons 
can bt drawn from Andrew and i 





our scientific knowledge of hurri- 
Caines has increased 

Lam personally relieved that my mother’s 
and my brothers’ homes were spared; forecast 
ers had warned that a giant storm surge might 


hit them. Andrew didn't make an expected 


northwest jog as it struck the cowst, probably 
because it Was Moving so fast, ancdspared most 
of Miami and Fort Lauderdale 

Yet | feel stunned a5 my plane approaches 





Miami International Airport at night. All that 
land tothe south, usually aseaoflizht, isnowa 
black hole, Waterlogged from post-Andrew 
rains, the void elistens as hehtning flashes, [t 
i anditinguishable from the dark Atlantic 

As dawn breaks, itis cleareven up in central 
Miami and adjacent Coral Gables that a major 
hurricane has passed throwgh. Lrathic lights 
are out. Doli booths are totaled. Huge trees are 
The sharly 
romantic tropical foliage of (Coconut Grove, a 
Miami landmark, has blown awa 

The office towers of downtown Miami's 
sparkling skvline narrowly 
ster's worst. Tothe south, along Biscayne Bay 
in Perrine, the multistoried headquarters of 
Burger King took a direct hit. It reveals what 
those downtown buildings could have looked 
hike had Andrew veered shihtly, Floor afer 
tioor of windows have blown out. Desks, com- 
puler scrwns, and file cabinets are Hipped 


uprooted, Signs are smashed 


missed the mon- 


overand smasher, Thecrilingsand walls have 
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A HALF-MILE SCAR over jand and through mangroves plots the course of the 
44-foot sloop Pourquol Pas. Blown inland from a Homestead marina, her rigging survived, 
but the port side was stove in. Lamented owner Elizabeth Earl: “This is like losing our retire- 
ment home. it still hurts.” In south Coral Gables, powerboats were stacked like dominoes, 
joining some 15,000 other battered Dade County craft. 
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National Geographic, April 1993 
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ANDREW’S — 
RECKLESS RIDE 


The official warming came at 8 a.m., August 
23. A full 21 hours later, fow were ready for 
what hit—ithe third strongest hurricane to 
touch the U, S. mainland this century. Spewn- 


south anid raved at baal 20 uahean 


twice the usual pace for hurricanes In this — 
rei, Hed te ee ehuek inom 1d For 


ALMUGT 2 
i | 


7s Pe 


AUGUST 24 
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Ocean 





Erecring current rigiped 
Dadicural be nee of Bac: 
cayne Bay. 





béen ripped away, exposing ducts and pipes 
Some equipment was found two miles awity 

iy destination, however, is Homestead, 
heart of the catastrophe. I creep down U.S 
Highway 1. Traffic lights are not just out, thes 
have blown awa 


heavy sh rape! that Anclrew usecl to break inte 


(They were part of the 
buildings. Flying diesel-fuel drums were 
another.) Sometimes soldiers direct traffic at 
but often drivers must 


play a war of nerves. You have to guess where 


major intersections 


VOU are; thost street signs are gone. 

Andrew took particular vengeance on the 
urban blight that bordered Highway 1. All the 
strip malls are battered, their glitey signs in 
shatters and shards. [t's hard to tell the rem- 
nants of a Wendy's froma McDonald's 

Reaching Homestead, bask directions trom 
a state trooper, He tells me the looting that 
exploced here the day after the storm has sub- 
sided, thanks to the arrival of the National 


Guard. The guard iseverywhere. So are about 
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AWED BY ANDREW, amber 
Daugherty, 7, drew her damaged home on 
the first day of school, which opened two 
weeks late, “/ felt sad ‘cause all the trees 
fell down and my baby dal! got blown away.” 
More than 80,000 homes were /ost, 
including the trailer of Shirley Shaffer and 
husband Jack, who dug out their fapee 
replica for shelter. Said Shaffer, “inside 
it was bright and calm and peaceful.” 





16,000 troops from every branch of the armed 
That wasn't so at first. State and fed- 
eral officials apparently did not appreciate the 
scale of the disaster until about two dave after 
Andrew struck, Then Rate Hale, Dade Coun 
tv's director of emergency management, 
called a press conference. “Where the hell is 
the cavalry on this one?” she complained 
“We need food. We need water. We need 
people. For God's sake, where are they?” 
The complaint worked, Now military con- 


forces. 





vovs help clog the roads. [he skies whirr with 
helicopters bringing slingloads of supplies 
from naval vessels offshore, 

Two geardsmen with rifles sit outside a for 
mer photoshop on Homestead's mainstreet. It 
now serves as a food distribution 
[nsice, volunteer Joe Ann McGinnis describes 
Homestead's ordeal 

“Oh bon, on the day after, people wert 
crazy,” she says. “They were breaking into 
stores, stealing and grabbing. And it was so 


Center 


hot] Lord, on the day after, if 
| could have bad anything in 
it would have heen 


Now 


the world, 
An ite Cube ih mV mouth 
it's a hot bath.’ 

Another Lorenzo 
Lightburn, pauses from unload 
ing boxes 

“It's made a lot of people 
realize their ives and all them 
things they worked years for 
could be took from ‘em real 
fast,” he “Tt's all gone 


VOLUNteeEr, 


says 
Brought folks down to réality 
Now we got to learn to stick 
towether, That's about the only 
good | can see from this.’ 

A passerby stops in to inquire 
ey all don't have a crowbarr” 


“Ask one of them looters," 
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says Lightburn 


dé 


ELP!]" reads one of the thousands of 
slens now spray-painted on the 
buildings of south Dace: “We have 
fallen-and we can't ¢et up.” 





The town house on which this 
sign is painted—indeed this whole 
complex of homesin Homestead —is deserted. 
Across the street lie the remnants of a mobile 
home park. In front of one surviving mobile 
home Mildred (oray sits talking with neighbor 
Latry Erb, 


Nalronal Geographic, April 1903 














We spent our winters here,” savs Milctred, 





explaining that she 


ing from 


Had arrived just this morn- 
lohnstown 


Pennsyivania. * 
manager called us to say everything was gone, 
and he was going to bulldoze in two weeks. We 
could. I still 
can’t believe whal my eves are seeing." 


"We were like one big farily in the park,” 


inky | rE rr ane o , 
Came cOWn (0 SHIVA What Wi 





gays Larry. “This was one of the nicest parks 
aroun. Must have had 500 trailers. [know it 
nad the nicest peone 

“Tf they rebuild, are you coming back, MUil- 
dred?” he asks 

“Not this winter. We didn't hi 
' She looks around. “I think the looters 
were as bad asthestorm. They took all my hus- 
band's clothes and left their dirt, 
Took our TV and VCR.” 

Her husband, 


Videotaping the destruction 


rn 
1 rp 7 
Le Lhslir= 


HT 
CrSaeyvs 
He has heen 


James, arrives 


“We've got to pack wp and get outof here,” 


she tells him. “This is really getting to me. 


rhe 


QO MANY busted up pleces of people's 
lives: At another trailer park all 
that’s ene hom 
amushed into the side of a Ford Tem- 
pd, athin-stained piano 

' thrust into a retrigerator 
block Betty Vale, who had just moved into this 
nark three 
debris of her home 
place, 


ed to afrnend's home to 





left of is & Sofa 
im an oven 

owt Eh 
weeks before, sifts throuch the 
“First tine | bought a 


Vale 


* She says “| ws Wing Wo wp 
ride out Andrew 

“Tt was a concrete house, but still the walls 
were trembling,” she recalls. “The door blew 
open, and my friend and I braced it with our 
bodies. It sounded like a poltergeit or the 
devil himself was out there trying'to breakin 
Pil neverforgetthbat horrible sound. [t wenton 
for hours. [t was all we could do to keep thal 
door shut. [mean grown men cried.’ 

Inalarge concdominitim subdivision in near- 
by Naranja Lakes, Sandra Kave Brandon and 


her family are the only signs of lite as they load 
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A LONE CANDLE her only light, 64-year-old Flora Laible, a diabetic, stayed at a 
friend's apartment after the storm, where relief workers brought her medicine. [gnoring 
evacuation orders, she had ridden out the winds in a bathroom, The next day she joined 
Florida's 160,000 newly homeless, “I can't get over it, no matter how much nerve medi- 
cine they give me. Makes me sleep, but when | wake up, | got the same problems.” 
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a U-Haul. “Most people said what they had 
left wasn't worth packing," she says. “We got 
lucky. Everything’s wet, but salvageable.” 

Like many residents, they are moving out, 
Sandra takes along memories of chaotic days 
when hunger brought previously unknown 
desperation. “At night when the relief vehi- 
cles came through with food, people would run 
outof their houses like dogs racing for meat. It 
was like nuclear war had happened.” 

Up U.S. 1 in Cutler Ridge, security guard 
CC, Jordan stands alone on a jumble of con- 
crete slabs. Before Andrew these slabs had 
formed the walls of a warehouse. “I'm lucky 
to be alive,” he says. “Look.” We get on our 
knees and peer under one slab. It has crushed 
and compacted a truck. “I was sittin’ in that.” 

Despite the storm warnings, Jordan said he 
was told to show up for work that night. “I! 
was. just watchin’ the storm, but about 4:30 
the winds was really pickin’ up, and somethin’ 
tolel me to get into the warehouse. So I climbed 
into another truck parked inside. 

Then the wind started roarin’ like a train. 
I never heard nothin’ like that before. It 
started takin’ the roof off. Then those big 
beams crashed down. Pretty soon the concrete 
walls started to fall. | wanted to get out of here 
so bad, but the wind was too strong. | couldn't 
go nowhere. Sparks was runnin’ through the 
sky like blazes. I know'd as long as I steved in 
that truck Iwouldn't get ‘lectrocuted. 

“Then somethin’ crashed into the wind- 
shield. I got down under the steerin’ wheel. I 
just kept prayin’.” 

He pauses, His eves swell ancl quiver ina 
way I've seen over and over again on the faces 
of south Dace. “T need help,” he says softly. 
“Every time I look at all this I have flash- 
backs, and it’s aging me real bod.” 

Many people shared the nightmare of 
Andrew. Julius Keaton, a maintenance work- 
erat Biscayne National Park, spent that night 
with family at bis 67-year-old mother's home. 

*Theard one window break, sol jumped up 
and put a mattress against it,” he recounts. 
“Butl guess that storm really wanted to getin, 
‘cause it blew out another window and beat 
down the front door. Then it knocked down a 
wall and began suckin’ things out. It lifted 
a mattress off a bed and sucked it up against 
a window, It was like a vacuum cleaner, 
Nothin’ we could do but pray and sing.” 

In a battered trailer ] meet Hernan DeLao, 
who recalls bis night of horror. 
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“I was scared. I cried: ‘Jesus, Jesus, help 
me.’ " During the relative quict asthe eve of 
the hurricane passed, he and his wife fled their 
trailer to seek refuge in the bathroom of a 
concrete packinghouse nearby. Then Andrew 
came back, stronger than before. 

*T held the door with my body," he says, 
“hutthe storm, itwasso terrible. Sometimes it 
seemed it was lifting the walls. It broke the 
window and tore off the roof. | heard someone 
crying, ‘Help me, help me.' But, O Jesus, I 
thought, I cannot help anyone. I can't explain 
vou. ... For three hours. ... It sounded like 
bombs, [twassoterrible .. . the sky was flash- 
ing, like whena Volcano blows up, Lost every- 
thing [ have but my life.” 

Others were less lucky, Mary Cowin, 64, 
was impaled by a two-by-four in her bath- 
room. Incredibly, after the storm her tele- 
phone still worked. Neighbors called 911 tut 
couldn't get through, They guarded and com- 
forted her for three hours, Right after she died, 
the phone rang. It was her daughter calling 
from up north to see if she was all right. 

Twelve-vear-old Naomi Browning also was 
killed —by a beam that fellon her in her bed- 
room. Andrew Roberts, 25, was crushed by his 
collapsing home. So were Claude Owens, 
Harry Boyer, and Natividad Rohena. Robert 
Ramos, 49, was killed by flying debris after his 
house collapsed. Eighty-year-old Gladys Por- 
ter refused to leave her mobile home and was 
later found in its debris, Jesse James, 47, was 
crushed in his truck while seeking refuge. As 
far away as north Dade, Anthony Margiatta, 
78, died after falling off a balcony whose rail- 
ing had been blown away, He was blind. 

The tragedies are endless. “We had two 
elderly women yesterday—85 and 8/7,” says 
Red Cross volunteer Eleanor Morgan. “Their 
home had been flattened; they hadn't eaten in 
three days. Another lady just left here with 
three retarded kids. And no home, no food." 


HE SUFFERING TOUCHES the nation's 
heart. Volunteers pour into south 
Dade. Typical is Steve Rodriguez, a 
young man who stops me ata shelter, 
He's just arrived from Waco, Texas. 
His voice quivers with urgency. 
“Towant to help,” he says. “Dsaw it in the 
news, I couldn't bear it. I told my boss and my 
wife I got to go there. I'm a certified forklift 
operator. [know CPR. Who can 1 talk to?” 
Likewise, Joy McKenzie of Jacksonville 
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MAKING ORDER or 


chaos, Homestead's Harris 


Field gave 1,400 uprooted 
residents a spot for shade, 
sustenance, and showers. In 
amodile ambulance, Florida 
National Guard medic Harrison 
Walthaka pulls glass from a 
child's foot and treats infected 
injuries made worse by lack of 
clean water and sanitation. 
The native of Aenya recalled 
seeing “sores similar to what 
[saw as a Kid in Africa,” 








waehing people's hairatachurch relief center 


“Mivo heart broke,” she savs. “I hac to do 
something. | am a beautician, so this was it.” 

Antirew i bringing people together who 
normally don't share a bond 

For instance, one day on the hard-hit Micco- 
sukee Indian Reservation in the Everglades a 
convoy af mastly young men pulls up. 

“T've got a couple of U-Hauls with food, 
lumber, supplies, and able boclies to rebuild 
roots, snvs contractor Bob Raech,. He mtro 
duces me to Dwina Gibb, wife of rock star 
Rohin Gibb afthe Bee Gees. She has organized 
ant paid for this mission 

The team unloads supplies into the tribe's 
pv, which is already so loaded with dona- 
tions that they won't be plaving basketball for 





a long time 


Lrierrnnain 


Andreu 


“Why are vou all doing this?" Task Rarch, 
whe, according to one of his team, has built 
some of South Florica’s trendiest nightclubs 

“Well,” he says, pausing, then smiling. 
“We're a bunch of queens who want to-help, 
Everyone ofus. My lover has AIDS. AlDSisa 
homain problem. Sots this. We care,” 


FEW DAYS LATER at a Florida City 
church, [see care being ladled out by 
southern Baptists, The Rapti: 






Sis, Fe- 
nowned for feeding disaster victims 
| from mobile kitchens, were perhaps 
| Te the first samaritans on the scene 
We were here before the Red Cross,” 
Jeff Revels, a vouth minister from Jackson. 
ville. "If they are hungry, we feed them.” 
Amobile kitchen operated by the Tennessee 
Baptist Convention has been cooking 4,000 
hot meals a day here. Tennessee ts about to be 
relieved by a Kentucky umitthat can fix 8,000 
Revels himsel focuses ona largely forgotten 
niche of victims—those who live in hard-to- 
reich regions near the Everglades. 
“IT go off the road looking for people,” he 
says as we head out with 80 hot meals 





SAaVS 


We enter Everglades Labor Camp, the 
main quarters for migrant laborers. About 5450 
have been Valunteers 
work to restore the remaining homes. New 
conited tents dot the grounds. The needs of 
these people, the ones who put tomatoes and 
winter vereltables on our tables, were the last 
to be met et thows in 

Revels moves.on. Turning down 4 dirt road, 
we soon honk in front of a hovel om the middle 
of a banana plantation. No one appears. We 
leave meals and ice in their cooler 

“They are from Guatemala,” says Revels 
“They re atrand of people coming to check 
Lheir pipers or steal whatever they have lett.” 


trailers obliterated 
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Farther down the road, volunteers from 
Florida's Division of Alcohol and Tobacco are 
building a shelter for Pat Thoopin, a young 
Thai wornan who bought five acres out here 
three years ago. Working alone, she hac plant- 
ed fields of fruits for Asian and Cuban food 
stores: Che trees and ter trailer aré wiped out 

“Tieltso sac. So hurt,” she says. “Iworked 
so hard. [ had 320 banana trees. Many guavas 
and litchis. | just began to have income. Why 
did this have to happen?” 





“She won't leave," says volunteer carpen- 


ter David Ranks: “This is her lance. [t's all 


she § po 











SNAPPED WILLOWS in Louisiana's Atchafalaya River basin provide Darren 


perches for ibis and heron that likely survived Killer winds by cowering in underbrush. 
Cruising part of the basin's 700 miles of streams, fisherman Henry Trvelove and son T. J. 
view a ripe fraction of the 182 million fish that suffocated after organic matter depleted 
oxygen in the water. The muck was as murky as “Cajun coffee," says Trvelove, 











Down another road, we find Julio Gonza- 
lex, who hed built a minor Eden of orchards 
after moving here from Granma Province in 
Cube. A few pigs scavenge his ravaged land. 

“Mucho problema grande,” he tells me. 
“Andrew —no good! I had 60 pigs. Now five. 
Seventy chickens, Now six, Fifty ducks. Now 
five. Dhave only one fighting cock left, anc his 
leg is broken.” 


HE MOST MASSIVE ALD in this disaster 
has-come from the military. Not since 
Desert Storm have our all-volunteer 
forces been.so challenged. In fact, the 
number of airlift missions into Florida 
on some days has excerded those into 
the Persian Gulf during the buildup. 

“This 1 the granddadey af all assistance 
operations,” says Col. J. W. Thurman, dep- 
uty operations officer for the military's joint 
task force in Miami 

“We're approaching this like a war— 
except we're putting troops in the field to help 
people, not kill them. [mm an old war fighter, 
and I see the same excitement and enercy 
devoted to this as when we were crossing 
minefields into Irag. We're fired up.” 

Every branch of the service has been given 
specific tasks, says Thurman, He sees none of 
the parochialism that can clog joint efforts tn 
wartime. “Andrew's browght a bonding 
between the services,” he says. “It's special,” 

Ata camp in Perrine, | join several soldiers 
wearing the red berets of the 2nd Airborne 
Division at a lunch table, 

“A kid came up and asked me for my aito- 
graph today,” says one. “Me too," says 
another. “Like [ was some superstar.” 

The work—<directing traffic and cleaning 
up—is perhaps even hotter than in the Persian 
Gulf; There are more mosquitoes. Patrols, 
especially through the crack-infested slum 
dreas, can be dangerous, Punks know that 
only the National Guard has live ammunition. 
Federal troops have been taunted und ¢ven 
shot at by gang members. The troops’ profes- 
sionahism onder Andrew's fire is impressive. 

“Sir, would you like us to get that tree out of 
your backyard?” asks Spec. Domingo Lucero 
of the Army's Tenth Mountain Division out of 
Fort Drum, New York. 

I am standing in a Homestead neighbor- 
howl where most houses ore shared duplexes; 
most names are Gonzalez, Garcia, or Hermin- 
dez; and mostof the roofs are gone. ‘The soldier 
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hes mistaken me for o homeowner. Hie pla- 
toon is on a hot but spirited patrol, bearing 
tools anc rakes: 

“We're infantry soldiers,” says Staff Set 
Frank Woolery. “We've done Sinai peace- 
keeping, helped with the Haitians in Cuba, 
and now we're doing Andrew. We've cleared 
15 blocks in the past two days,” 

“We'll carry out anything they can’t get out 
themselves,” says. Lucero. 

T have come to this neighborhood with two 
medics fromm the Florida National Guard's 
156th Mecical Company. Gene Adelsperger is 
normally a baker in St. Augustine, while Har- 
rison Waithaka is a student ond waiter. 

“We're like the ice-cream man,” save Acel- 
sperger as we slowly cruise in a mobile ambu- 
lance. “Ewerybocly comes to us," 

They are surrounded by children, and in 
this neighborhood it is often the children who 
speak English. They are the interpreters. The 
parents’ eyesexpressemotions, but they donot 
have the words that would make surviving 
this orceal with dignity less stressful. This 
storm makesadults out of kids; and vice versa. 

Cuts, scrapes, infections, and tetanus shots 
are mostly what draw people to the ambulance 
whenever it stops. But the medics also make 
house calls, 

“Where vou been?” asks 64-vear-old Flora 
Laible of Watthaka when heenters the stifling, 
mildewing apartment a friend is letting her 
take shelter im. “Tain'tseen you in two days." 
Het gruff greeting relaxes into arebeved smile. 
Laible is diabetic, Waithaka makes sure she 
gets her medicine. And someone to talk to. 


OT ALL the problems are human. Ani- 
mals suffered-severely. Hundreds of 
horses died, while many more were 
wounded by flying debris. 

“There's animals everywhere,” 
says Laura Bevan of the Homane So- 
c jety of the United States, “People’s houses 
pet condemned. Often they take their most 
precious belongings and tel the animals fend 
tor themselves.” 

Also, many pets got separated because they 
could not be taken to shelters, or their owners 
underestimated the damage Andrew would 
cause, Now, with walls and fences down, 
thousands of dogs roam lost and injure. 
Declawed cats hide in the rubble of trailer 
parks. Packs of vicious dogs prey on these 
orphans of the storm. The more fortunate have 
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CAGED INDOORS az the wind howled, 
only two of Lex Beatrous's Red-lored Amazon 
parrots — worth $600 each—died. “They 


JOEL GORE 








ORPHANED BY THE STORM or by fleeing owners, Strays of al! stripes roamed 
free. Many were adopted by samaritans like Toni Sammarco, who added 23 homeless 
cats to her own 18, Hog-wild and fit to be towed, this porter Dested Todd Hardwick by 
snapping his lariat. But Hardwick, who owns an animal-capture business he calls Pesky 


Critters, did nab a cougar, a python, and other creatures on the lam. 
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been brought to an emergency M.A.3.H. 
(Mobile Army Surgical Hospital) unit set up in 
a pasture outside Homestead, where they wait 
in portable kennels to be transferred to foster 
homes or treated by veterinary doctors and 
students, Anxious owners bringin Polaroids of 
their animals or search a poster board of pic- 
tures, hoping to locate their pets. 

sally Matlhuk, who organized the unit and 
the poster-board network with her husband, 
shows me a three-foot-long piece of cable with 
fur. attached. “Wecut this out of an Australian 
shepherd's fur. It blew into him. He's OK." 

Sally, like 50 many volunteers, speaks in a 
frazzled tone. She is pushed to the limit, but 
the endless need, the “chaotic darkness of the 
situation,” keeps her going, trying ta save 
these refugees from animal-control officers, 
who would most likely put them to sleep. 

Not only pets are loose. Hundreds of mon- 
keys and baboons have escaped from research 
facilities near the Everglades. Rumors of free- 
roaming lions, panthers, gorillas, and danger- 
ous snakes abound. 

No dangerous animals escaped from Dade 
County's Metrozoo. They had been confined 
in comcrete pens; and the pens held, The ani- 
mals, however, were traumatized, 


LUR MALE LION was roaring loudly," 
| Sa¥S assistant curator Ron Magill. 
| “He was agitated and nervous and 
came at us. The female had cut both 
| sides of ber chest, indicating she was 
running against the bars in panic, 
Qur chinrp hasn't recovered. She was so plav- 
ful. Now she just sits there, eves glazed, and 
rocks back and forth.” 

Aookeepers were shocked to see their aviary 
destroyed and most of its 300 exotic birds 
missing They also saw that their three 
koalas, which lived in air-conditioned 
quarters, needed urgent attention. 

“Koalas are extremely susceptible to heat 
and humidity,” says Magill. “They are so 
lethargic that they don't show signs of stress, 
but they get the hiccups when they are ready to 
go stark raving mad. One was hiccupping. 

“We figured we had about 24 hours to evac- 
uate them. A pilot volunteered to fly them to 
Busch Gardens near Tampa.” 

Plants were also battered. ‘We certainly 
had the world's leacing collection of palms 
and cycads,” says William Klein, director of 
Fairchild Tropical Garten, an 83-acre retreat 
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along Biscayne Bay, Andrew destroyed or 
damaged perhaps 70 percent of its cataloged 
13,000 plants. Three weeks after the storm the 
gardens resound with the sound of chain saws 
and leaf blowers. Wool props brace many 
trees. Uthers lie with root masses exposed ancl 
red tugs that signify they are total losses, 

“This is the good news,” says Klein, as 
we appronch a small palm. “Copernicia 
¢hmonii—native to Haiti—was left standing. 
It's the only known specimen. We don’t really 
know yet ifit willsurvive. Palms have only one 
growing point—an apical bud encased in a 
sheath of leaves at their tops. Winds can 
torque and twista palm, damaging thai bud.” 

Also, the garden lost none of its 150 species 
af cycads—tough, fibrous plants that predate 
the dinosaurs but are threatened globally by 
habitat loss. 

Still, the type specimen —the one plant cho- 
sen to represent a botanical name—of the 50- 
foot-tall palm Scheelea fodehildensis lies like 
a fallen colossus, tagged with red. Nearby 
stands the propped-up talipot palm from 
India, whose brown, drooping leavesnormally 
measure 16 feet across, 

“After 20 years or more this palm produces 
the largest flower cluster in the plant king- 
dom,” says Klein, “Then it ches. We think 
perhaps the stress of Andrew may trigger a 
flowerme.” 

Andrew also dealt asevere blow to the natu- 
ral ecosystems it cut across. The defoliated 
islands of Biscayne National Park— Elliott, 
Adams, Bora Chita Revs —look as if they have 
been drenched with Agent Orange. However, 
these ecosystems experience hurricanes every 
fourvearsorso, andeven one as bigas Andrew 
should not pose a long-term threat. 

Biologists are less confident about the Ever- 
glades: Under natural conditions, this great 
marshland would be as resilient to hurricanes 
as to the droughts, fires, and freezes that have 
afflicted’ and shaped its landseapes for thou- 
sands of years. But man has intervened, put- 
ting the system under stress by diverting water 
for drainage and flood control to the east. 

l walk through Reval Palm Hammock in 
Everglades National Park with park biologist 
Tom Armentano. Before Andrew we would 
have strolled through dense shade. Now wet 
walk in sunlight. So many native hardwood 
trees have been battered back or uprooted, 
Reyal Palm fared better than many of the 
hardwood hammocks in Andrew's path. 
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“| JUST FELL to my Anees 
and cried,” says Daniel 
Beasley, whose $114,000 
dream house was totaled. Sta- 
pled shingles and poorly nailed 
roofs fook firnt in Andrew's 
vicious wings, baring interiors 
fo ruinous blasts and torrents 


—and prompting Dade County 


fo revamp building codes, 


Spotting the heart-shaped 
hofe in fis wall, Beasley 
declared: “Wy heart is broken, 
but fim still here,” 
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Wildfires will burn these fallen mangrove 


and regrowth would 


help build and protect the coast from erosion 
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forests, savs Wanless, 
normally Hut at a campground he 
shows me a thriving tree known a5 Brarilian 


pepper 


berin 


Imported carly this century, it has 
taken over vast acres of disturbed land in and 
around the park. [1s well adapted io swampy 
conditions and is poised to encroach on coastal 


habitat formerly dominated by mangroves 





two days-altter battering the mangroves, 
Andrew 
channels through barrier islands, filled 
shronping and fishing water= with debris, and 
flattened sugarcane field: 
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Phe area Andrew hit farcdest— between 
Wiorgean Cityand New [bena—is rural, dotted 
with small towns and sugarcane farms. The 
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still memorable might. Charhe 
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Dumpsters and concrete—would be flying,” 
he says. “Such winds could destroy a house 
within hiew Si oncls. 

south Florica building codes require that 
houses be able to withstand 120-mile-an-hour 
winds. But Andrew exposed shoddy building 
practices. Much of the newer housing stock ol 
South Florida technically met code mitil- 
mums: Nevertheless, most 
neers belewe that these houses with flimsy 
roofs, stanled roof shingles, ancl wallboard for 
siding tailed before winds reached é¢ven 12! 


Structural @ngi- 


mbes | ivr. 

The problems go deeper. There was a fla 
grant lack of inspections by the county. Home 
owners also bear responsibility. Houses often 
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FOR HEAVENLY REPRIEVE from 
unrelenting heat and a landscape of despair, 
Marjorie Conklin soaks in a tub of cool water. 
Thowgh weary from an armed vigil near her 
demolished double-wide mobile home, 
Conklin spoke for all Andrew's survivors: 
“We're alive and well. The rest is just stuff 
that can be replaced.” 


failed because Andrew 


unprote: ted window or door, then was free to 


broke through an 





1é rook 
from inside. Acequate storm shutters would 
have saved untold numbers of hones 


ravaere thé interior or help hlow off t 


| NOUREW ALSO REVEALED that mobile 
homes not only blow apart in a hurr 
cane but disintegrate into. shrapnel 
iA 


people want them banned, but that 





inflicting enormous damage 


could create crisis: they are the onl, 
homes many residents can afford 

Emergency officials discovered that their 
reliance on racio and telephone links was mis 
ie transmitting towers were down and 
telephone lines were jammed after Andrew 

Evacuation before a storm remains a ues- 
tion. It saved lives with Andrew, but planners 
fear a possible problem next time. Few who 
lived through Andrew will want to do it again 
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Millions of fleeing residents might gridlock 
What if the 
storm should veer north and descend on people 
trapped in their cars? Many would be far safer 
Ina properly shuttered home. 

Finally, Andrew has had this impact: It has 
brought South Florida’s residents —a diverse, 
often bizarre, and fractious lot—closer togeth- 
er, Many seem infused with the spint ¢mbodl- 
ied on a sion outside a Florida City church 
“We will rebuild, We can, We must. We will 


grow stronger.” 


roads to Orlandse ane bevoand 





“Homestead was blown into the 21st cen 
tury, savs city parks director Paul Burieson. 
“We'll be the newest city in the country.” 

But beneath the courageous statements 
[ see scrawled 
across the only remaming wall of a crumbled 
home. It. savs: “Damn vou, Andrew,” ‘a 


lurks @ deeper feeling, one 


{ National Georrathic AX PLORER film on Hurri- 
oné Andrew well be dreodcast April 25 atl bm ET 


on FBS 3 Wher ds Aran 
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"LL TELL Yot? how Cairo has changed,” 2 Cairene woman 

told meovera convivial dinner, “I took my son'sshoes toa 

street cobbler. He wanted a deposit! [told him, “Look, do 

vou need adepasit when you'll have these beautiful Ameri- 

can loafers? Do you think I won't be back?’ I had only one 

mound in cash on me [about 30 cents) and offered it. He threw it 

back at me, along with the shocs, and said, “Keep your pound.’ 
This snarling attitude is incredible in Cairo.” 

Lagreed but had to smile at this tame Cairo horror story—she 
had told it the wavy a New Yorker might describe a homicicte: Was 
this the most notable change m the Middle East's largest city, the 
higmest metropolis in Afmcar 

lt had been 12 vears since I'd been in Cairo, In the mtero the 
city’s population had nearly doubled to 13 million, and its streets 
were thick with pollution. Yet instead of complaining about those 
things, Cairenes were fretting over whether the proverbial sweet 
nature of the natives Was eroding 

Having lived in the city’s outer regions asastudentof Arabic and 
a teacher of Enelish at the Amencan University in Cairo, I had 
some idea what that irascible cobbler’s day had been like, starting 
with along and bruising commute ona bus overflowing with work- 
ers, crated produce, and possibly chickens. On his curbside post he 
would have breathed the blue, lead-ladéen (Continued on page 44) 


Adding to the chaos of the Middle East's—and Africa’s—targest 
qaity, a drover and his comels jostle through crowded streets toa 
slduchterhouse, Bringing both vitality amd problems, people from 
the countryside continue to flood Egypt's swollen capital. 
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£ promise of Catro, 
witch seems to gleam: from 
ao hey to the city, fos dulled 
formuch of the rapidly 
growing population. Severe 
housing shortages and an 
unemployment rate of 20 
percent leave mary young 
Cotrenes with no hope of 
marie and family. Ina 
coffeehouse in the Ahan 
el-Khalili, a bear in the 
medieval quarter, a dis 
aifed wortdn sells jasmine, 
witite cafe patrons smoke 
and drink-and debate why 
life is mot better 
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(Continued from page 38) airof downtown and endured the car 
horns and engines of whatis arguably the world’s loudest city. 

As I surveyed this congested labyrinth that had replaced the 
lovely city [knew asa young man, lwonderedifthe Cairenesthem- 
selves had changed 

Then I came across the snake charmers. Such people still enliven 
the city on the Nile, plying their trade as itinerant pest controllers, 
dffering their services door-to-door, often in twos. Their prey is 
usually the cobra, which has ceded its. place on the crowns of 
ancient Egypt Lo become lurking cily Menace, 

lL overheard the charmers negotiating with a café owner in cen- 
tral Cairo, nearthe Nile Hilton. The snake men wore the white tur- 
bans andl collarless robes of Nubia; Both were dark-skinned: one 
was old and bearded, the other young, and | assumed they were 
father and son, or master and apprentice. I would have walked on, 
thinking that they were arguing over a check, until Lsaw the older 
man’s staff and beard what he wassaving as be brandished his 
skinny finger 

“Lknow Ismell a cobra here,” he said, persisting, He would not 
take no forananswer, and he swore that hisservices would not dis- 
rupt the two dozen businessmen sipping Turkish coffee before 
work. Finally the charmers agreed to-sniff it out for about two dol- 
lars and speedily found a little serpent ina back corner of the café. 
“Cobra!” they shouted, and hustled it into.a cloth bag. 

“It's harmless, and I saw you take it out of your pocket,” the 
owner prumped, but paid up, and by the time his wallet was back in 
its place, the charmers were casing the record store next door. 


F THESE CHARMERS are anv indication, the humorand wisdom 
of the Cairenes are not only thriving but offer perhaps the 
only way a person can endure the poverty, pollution, and 
overcrowding. The city sprawls across three of Egypt's 26 

governorates: notonly El Qahira on the enst bank of the Nile, and 

ut Gita (containing about 80 towns and villages) on the 








endless E 
west bank, but also the agricultural Qalyubiya governorate, 
stretching some 40 miles to the north, well into the Nile Delta - 

When you ask Egyptians what the city's population 1s, they 
invariably reply, “Day or nightr” At dawn the roads from the sur- 
rounding country—from Benha in the north to Beni Suef m the 
south—are choked with groaning buses and cars, At the same 
hour, oceans of workers from distant Heiwan and El Mare surge 
against turnstiles of the underground Metro stations. Some are 
teachers or clerks who cannot afford Cairo rents; others are cown- 
irypeople who peddle goats or bushels of garlic in neighborheods. 

The city’s: blue-and-white Metro cars run on a 26-mile north- 
south route roughly parallel to the Nile River, Except in the 
far-flung stations, full of peasants bearing baskets of lemons or 
armfuls of squawking poultry, the Metro's commuters area quiet 
and sedentary subspecies of the boisterous pedestrians one sees 
above grounrl. 

Emerging from the subway into my old neighborhood of Geziret 
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President Fosnt Mubarak 
has brought steady leacer- 
ship to Egypt since taking 
power in [98] after the 
assassination of Anwar 
Sadat. Someof his efforts 
eo toward appeasing the 
powerful Islamic clergy 
Speaking at a book fair in 
Cairo, Mubarak outraged 


publishers by failing-to inter 


wene on behall of a writer 
daemed blasphemous by 
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Bacdran was something of a shock, because so much [ile had moved 
into the street 

Caned chairs and tables-from tiny tea shops crowded beyond the 
sidewalk, rerouting the mobs of pedestrians that filled both sidc- 
walk and street. Ohi mustarcd-colored buildings were up to four 
stories taller, accommodating new residents but dramatically 
darkening the street [ had known as drenched! with sun. 

The cramped shops of clothes pressers and jewelers now looked 
outon a swarm of black-draped countrywomen selling produce in 
the middle of the street. Their huge aluminum trays were crowded 
with radishes, celery, cauliflower, parsley, onions, bananas, 
oranges, jemons, and white cabbages a5 big as basketballs. Gd 
whiskery men in striped galaota:—the long, loose robe traditional 
in all parts of Egypt—sat cross-legged by buckets of Nile fish on ter 
and shouted across the muddy marke. They spoke in the city’s cis- 
tinctive Masri dialect. Strongly accented, this rapid-fire speech 
sounds like anoperatic torrent of alternating jokes and complaints, 
which it usually is. ‘The vendors were just gossiping 

“Ragheb from Asyut, Elhamy’sson, is going to marry one of the 
saad girls and move in with them,” a vegetable hawker confided, 
ina shout, to her neighbor across the way 

“God help them,” came the response, with a cackle. “As it is, 
vou can faintin the Saacds' apartment and not fall over!” [his was 
atten said of tiny apartments that stemed a& crowded as any 
commuter-packed Metro car 

“OO my fish, you crazy 
things!" bellowed a fishmeon- 
ger—his cry referred to their 
rising prices and was a warning 
to shoppers to buy before the 
price got any dizzer. Ina near: 
by street wrathful motorists 
maneuvered between donkeys 
and carts of kumguats and 


| | Jerions of chiltiren 
=. » [had once been among them, 


living with an overtlowing 
Egyptian family in the Shubira 
district. Shubra ts an industri- 


a 





eit Was cer- 
tainly dirtier ane more crowded 
than I remembered, I saw no 
begging. These throngs of (Cai- 
renes, whether In school or 
army uniforms, sneakers or high heels, all seemed to have asense of 
purpose, Anc such neatly barbered heads—in a city of cheap harr- 
cutseven the very poor often looked well-groomed. 

Only. a few davs before, | had been shaved in & public park by 
aabry, the same outdoor barber whom | had patronized when | 
lived in Cairo. He had not been a bit surprised to see me show up 
after solong: He smiled, motioned me to perch on hislow wall, and 
sadd, “ Your miistache is sll uneven, Sayyid Peter.” 

Twelve years-are less than a heartbeat in this city, where tradi- 
tion holds that Jesus spoke his first words. The city’s history 15 50 
deep andso many people walk in and out of the Cairenes* lives that 
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mands the head of the Nile 
‘Delta, The present city—built 
con the site af an earlier Roman 
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nothing seems to fave them. Something told me that a surprise call 
on my old “family,” like my reunion with Sabry, would bea kind 
of affectionate anticlimas. 


TIPTOED UP THE AGED, SHATTERED STEPS to my old adrlress 

in a tiny alley off Geziret Badran Street, shuffled across 

the dark landing; and felt around for the double doors of the 

K halil-el-Mazlawi family's apartment, which looked exactly 
as L remembered it, That-was reassuring, as was Lhe sight of Tante 
Zuru, the kindly matriarch of the family. She paused from watch- 
ing television, looked me over fora fraction of a second, and 
ordered one of the kids: “Get Peter a cold drink.” 

Then she turned back to the television, a5 if [ had just returnerl 
from running a five-minute errand. Nobody seemed in the least 
surprised that I had turned up on their doorstep again, but they did 
manage to be warm and welcoming, and bit by bit they gave me the 
family news from the intervening years. Sons-and daughters had 
gone away and returned, married, had children, emigrated. Some 
moved back to their ancestral] village, miles up the Nile; one of the 
younger sons, Nehro, had married an Amencan and earned his 
bachelor’s degree from Columbia University. He bad just returned 
after a ten-year absence. 

"One thing that surprises me about Cairo,” Nehro told me, “is 
the way the village has moved tothe city— but has not been trans- 
formed by it.” An example, he said, was the little side room at the 
entrance to his family’s building, About the size of a walk-in closet, 
this new cubbyhole had been built for the convenience of the 
heh, or doorman —in this case a woman from Upper Eeypt. 

“Butthe woman moved in with her husband and five children," 
said Nehro. “So now there are seven people living in that one 
emrall room. 

"OW course, 90 percent of Cairenes originally came from vil- 
lages, even if they don’t like to admit it,” Nehro continued. He 
then explained that in the sixties President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
encouraged them to keep their village ways as a means of assert: 
ing their Eeyptianness against the foreigners who had controlled 
this country for so long. Cairénes, once nearly powerless in their 
British- or Ottoman-ruled city, eventually came to dominate 
the place. 

The results seemed obvious: Village Egvpt was erasing the big- 
city atmosphere of districts such as Shubra with huge rural-stvle 
families, goats and litter, loud radios and come-as-you-are 
street life, 

Yet the real trouble could lie in the intense frustration of the 
thousands of hard-to-emplov young Cairenes rebelling against a 
city they have never come to terms with. While the great migration 
to Cairo has spared them the boredom and poverty of rural 
Ezypt—though bringing only slightly better urban boredom and 
poverty—the actual volume of their migration has been a crushing 
job eliminator 

[ wanted to catch up with at least one of my old language students 
to pet another viewpoint on changing Cairo, and actually ran into 
oné by coincidence; Sherif Rifaat and his wife of three months were 
moving into a new apartment in Zamalek, across the landing from 
a Polestinian professor I knew, The lanky back-row student of 
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P.... of massive: geom- 
etry driws tourists and 
locals to the Pyramids of 
Giza. At a businessman's 
posh villa, waiters Iny a 
table in sight of the rove 
tombs: Persian Gulf Arabs, 
escaping the strict codes of 
thew hiomelorida, eye the 
scenery at a clubon Pyra- 
mids Read, 

"T've seen Saudis stick 
thawsands of dollars in a 
dancer's garter,” save pho- 
tographer Reza. 
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ngs Was iow an aide to heypt Ss foreign minister, He put in bat 
nights and looked anything but well rested. “We must have dinner 
together, he insisted. “When is your next visit to Cairo?" 

lL decided to attribute his reluctance not to my failure asa journal- 
ist but to my brilliant success as a teacher: In a city scourged by 
unemployment and enforced idteness, my student was the excep 


tion, a busy man, too important to have dinner with me. 







LATE EVENING STROLL revemed Cairo without commuters. 
Wong the Nile the streets were nearly deserted, but the 
looming hotels and apartment blocks shone as bright 

banks of light in the darkness, and traffic note from 
Pyramids Road, 2 street lined with nigntclubs, provided an urban 
scuind track of honking and skidding rubber. Che tremencows lion 
statues guarding the rampol the Tahrir Bridge, the river walis cov- 
ered With peeling election posters, and the sulfurous smog hanging 
in the air gave Cairo a Londonish feel. The rain usually does that, 
when a dousing instantly highlights all the city’s old marble and 
iron. Even in the dark, however, the mazes of parked cars and the 
lack of asingle empty space can be felt: The city 1s too full 

“Cairo's population is growing at an amazing rate,” Walter 
Armbrust of the American University told me as we made our wa 
through a nosy ode of automobiles, “The government is treating 
Larmily planning B85 an information war they use teleVISion com 
mertials to persuade Egyptians to have fewer children. Some of 
them are pretty good!” 

[had seen one—a# short acd showing a grimy boy working in the 
streelancdimacining bhimsell well-otf—as tf he had bern borninioa 
mater fanruly, He sees himself in a neat school umilorm, whic 
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In addition to sponsoring the television ad campaigns, Egypt's 
National Population Council actively promotes the use of birth- 


sand has enlisted not only Mushm and Christian clerm 





contral pil ' 
but also the wives of all Egypt's governors to lend their prestige to 
the effort. I recalled birth-control campaigns in the late 197s, 
which failed because village women ended up wearing the pillsin 
lockets, 25 talismans 

Cairo. is paying the price, with a population density of 75,000 
people per square mile. Thousands of rickety temements have 
metropolis. Many could not withstand 





sprung up throughout the 
the force of one of the worst earthquakes in Reyptian history, 
Which struck Cairo last October. Perhaps half the 600 Cairenes 
killed by the quake died when poorly constructed buildings col- 
lapsed on them. Many children were trampled to death by thei 
classmates as they panicked and fled schools so overcrowded that 
teachers were unable to keep order 

Some Cairenes cannot atford even to ive in tenements. They go 
in for some highly unconventional housing, which borders on cre 
ative homelessness. [ discovered this one morning, exploring a 
neighborhood beside the Nile. For as far as the eve could see, the 
hanks of the river were lined with rowboats converted into popu- 
lens Hose te eS, CO erect with Lents of plastic OF CANVERS ANG NOS 
into the land. A few ragged children interrupted their selling of 


papvris bookmarks on the Cormiche e] Nil and ied me down to 


their lurching 20-foot home moored near the Tahrir Bridge. T could 
smell food being cooked on open fires-and the damp, fecund smell 
of the Nile itself 

“Huy some magazines,” said akid no more than eight, folowing 
with a question before I had time to decide. 

“Tho vou want to smoke something?” 

The bright-eyed boy showed me a grimy sheat of old Pome and 
Newsweeh magazines and indicated a freestanding hashish pipe 
nearly as tall. as himself on the muddy levee. I wondered how badly 
anyone would want an illegal smoke in full view of six high-rise 
hotels, From one of the boats | heard a mother shoutingatone of her 
children, then the sound of squalling babies 

The misery was plain, and yet the string of laundry drying on 
shore was very white, and one of the boys selling hashish spoke 
proudly of his father: “He is an important fisherman." 

Hardly less conventional was the shelter provided for a half mil 
lion Cairenes by the Northern Cemetery and Southern Cemetery, 
also known as the City of the Dead. These gigantic graveyards on 
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the eastern outskirts of thee apital have become anew suburb, arc 
the governorate of Fl Qahira has long since resigned itself to the 
inevitable anc supplied it with water and electricity 

(ne never cot the sense that the inhabitants of the City of the 
Dead were regarded as mere squatters, nor did the tomb dweller: 
seem to fear hosts. Despite being the land of the mummies, Eeypt 
tends to associute the dead with blessings rather than curses, 

(Jone meastire of the Catrenes adaptability can be found in the 
oid city’s profusion of mosques, synagogues, and churches still 
standing and Ssull in wee. In a région beset by centuries of reheious 
wiolence, Cairo is something of a sanctuary 





These are truce Cairenes,” said Gamal al-(shitani, a novelist 
and friend who paused with me outside a tiny compound housing a 
little Coptic church along a claustrophobic urban lane. He was 
referring to the religious tolerance of the local people. “This used to 
be a (Christian quarter, but.now it's all Muslim. The Muslims keep 
itup, and Christians visit 

“Bevptian religion is unique,” Ghitani told me. “Coptic Chris- 
thaniby has-elements of ancient Eeyptian worship, but sodoes Islam 
here. All the Prophet Muhammad's family have tombs here, 
whether real or fake. In Cairo the ovth of isis and Osiris shines 
through Christianity and Islam too.” 

Ghitani especially Jjoved the reverence accorded Rifai, the 
founder of a Cairo brotherhood of Sufis; devotees of amystical tra- 
dition of [slam, Usual ly Sei cited with Shiite Muslims in lran and 
Afghanistan, it has always flourished in Sunni Egypt. The Rifai 
Mosque is one of the city's most splendid, soaring on the slope 
below the Citadel built by Saladin. I had visitecl tt mostly to. see the 
rreen marble chamber where Mohammad Keza Pahlavi, the last 
shahot iran, was buried, acjoining the resting-place of Egypt s last 
king, Farouk, 

“There are five kings burned in that mosque,” Ghitan sad 
“But what is it called? Rifai Mosque, after this poor menelicant 
Sufi.” He held my arm as we leftan alley of drug dens—dcrug cafes 





really—where sleepy men pulfed at their hashish pipes and plaved 
erratic games of backgammon. Often, where the curving lanes 
intersected, two or three policemen sat In chairs to keep an eve 
ye smoky cafés, watchful for drug sales. We emerged near a 
Fiant concrete freeway bridge loaded with creeping trucks. Beyond 
us, the dames of the City of the Dead rose above the traffic: 
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ATRO STILL MANAGES to be the bub of the Arab world, 
especially im terms of popular culture. The city's book 
stores were bursting with volumes in Arabic, and news 

, aw stands stretched halfway down the block. And | coulda 

hardly plow through the videocassette and music stores, where 

Arab shoppers of 20 nationalities browsed down the aisles, point- 

ing and chattering as they went 

L knew from living in other Arab countries, as much as from liv- 
ingin Egypt, that visitors here identify with different aspects of the 
city: The gulf Arabs love the [reedom andl nightlife, the Lebanese 
respect it.as a fellow ancient culture, and, despite Egypt's peace 
with Israel, Palestinians continue to find-a haven tin this metropolis 
at the other end of Sinaj, For rural Sudanese, Libyans, anc other 

Africans, a visit to Cairo is the ultimate uptown experience 
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number of Islamic funda- 
mentalists now call for the 
end of secular rule tn Egypt 





Phat is the reason the first Miss Africa Lontest was held in the 
city, which considers itself the continent's capital 
Whichisto bean annual spectacle, took place inaglittering conven- 
tion center. It featured eight Miss Egvpts, two Miss Sudans, and 
entries from Libya, Tu inisia, (Chacl, Se nege al. and other states. The 
pageant shunned a Western-style swimsuit competition m tavor of 
a National Dress Competition and 
much tat ted quiz segment to “test the 
information” of the contestants 

The quiz of the hopetuls conducted 

| Arabic, French, and Enelish—soon 
siwaed cown in confusion. Miss Sudan 
volunteered that her favorite actress was 

“Vol Brynner,” and Miss Chad when 
asked the name of the U.S. First Lady 
rested “Ronald Keagan” and then 
“Margaret Thatcher.” The blushing 
master of ceremonies, an Egyptian 


comedian, hastily substituted food and 


tourism questions for the rest of the con- 
testants (“What is a national dish in 
Li The correct answer 1s lamb.) 
To noone s surprise, the Miss s\frica 
crown went toa Miss Reypt. The first 
and second runners-up were also Miss 
Eevots, to the delight of the gleefully 
partisan crowd. A rousing pan-African 


Che event, 





dance number followed, but, still, the 
point was made about Egypt and its 
mother continent: In this city Alea is 
part of Egypt, not vice versa 


OLITICALLY, Cairo's new stand 
me can be gauged by the return 
of the Arab League heacdquar- 
ters, embassies from even 

Arab country but lrag, and the world's 

Largest American embassy, [he mam- 

moth 15-story building towered over 

the ruins of the previous embassy, A om 

Latin America Street, where another cight-story building woulk 

soon be erected, 

Among Arub capitals, one thing sets Cairo apart: the [eraeh flag 
fiving from the 18th floor of 6 lbn Malek Street, I called on this 
penthouse embassy to interview the-ambassador, who bristled at 
being called an Egyptian (“Il am an Israeli who was born in this 
country") but had no problem thinking of himself as a Cairene. 

“("nird is second nature to me,” said Ephraim Dowek of his 
hometown, sipping tea.in what is very likely the Egyptian capital's 
only office displaying a portraitof David Ben-Gurion, Israel's first 
prime minister. “The post is difficult but very gratifying — there is 
no better post than the heart of the Arab w orle 

It is no surprise that Cairo has absorbed outsiders like Dowek: 
Within onlyafew hundred vards of the Isracli Rimbassy were small 
Chow rs of Ru iW Hitl Fei Tees > Deer THEE into shop w inclows, ong A! ith 
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M ohe-helieve suits the 


temper of Cairo, whose 
manners and customs fia- 
vor the fables in Arabian 
Nights, “Sete Siu wera 
with the body of a.snake,” 
cries a barker at a street 
fair ina Cairo slur Afa 
five-stor hotel te props for 
a sheeshine include a Kong 
Tutonkhamun-stele throne 
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some of the city’s large Eritrean community. And a new flood of 
Palestinians were also settling in the safety of Cairo 

It is not just that flights into Egypt provide sanctuary to refu- 
gees— whether from King Herod orfrom famine in the Sahel. Even 
in its hard-line socialist days, Cairo welcomed deposed monarch: 
like King Idris of Libya and King Saud of Saudi Arabia. The shah 
of Iran finally settled here when no other country would have him. 
Ewen Farida, the former wife of Eevypt's inst king, leftasumptious 
exile in Paris to return, with her watercolors, asa commoner, In 
suburban Cairo, she proclaimed, despite the dirt and pollution, 
“This isa blessed city.” 


OMETHING in Cairo’s brimming self-esteem seems to pro- 
noe immunity to xcnophobin, And is most exalted] citi- 





zen, | had been told, was one of the most approachable. | 
wanted tomeet Naguib Mahfouz, Eevpt'smost celebrated 
novelistand the only Arab winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature 
This was easily arranged bya phone call toasecretary at Ai-AAram, 
the newspaper for which he writes a weekly column 

Mahfour's Cairo is changing with blinding speed and continues 
to provide him with the only setting he desires. 

“The Cairo of my childhood was smaller, more beautiful, more 
quiet,” he conceded with awarm smile. He sat atone end of a green 
leather sofa in his office: Short, slender, and balding, be fiddled 
with his hearing aicl His strong voice belies his frail looks. “But 
now it's agreater city—ereat universities and other institutions. Ef 
it were within my power to chunge it back, I would not do it.” 

At&t, Mahfour walks more than two miles to work twice a week 
from the middle-class neighborhood of El Aguza, through Tahrir 
square, Where he has a cup of coffee at the Ali Baba caté, and into 
the maze of the newspaper district, which [knew as one of the most 
hazardous walks in Cairo, [ts competme delivery trucks, errant, 
five-foot-high rolls of newsprint, and riptide of frantic reporters 
require death-defying agility, Mahfouz, undaunted, mixes easily 
with them. As anovelist, heisto Cairo whol Bulzac was to Paris or 
Dickens to London 

“Doesn't it surprise you,” [ asked, “how serene Cairenes are, 
riven the noise and overcrowding of the ciby? And crimeissolow.” 

“Crime i low,” he said. “As acnuile, people here respect one 
another, But they are serene only in comparison with other city 
dwellers. They seem serene to foreigners. We used to be more quiet 
and patient and saw the comic side of everything. We can tolerate 
more than others, but the difficult thing is our ongoing crisis, the 
cconomy. The unemployment among youth. There are generations 





that are suffering pain and frustration,” 

Proof of what Mahfouz said filled El Galea Street outside his 
office. Unemployment of about 20 percent meant sidewalks throb 
hing with 270-year-olds busily puffing on cheap Cleopatra Menthoals 
and going nowhere. Chad been told that “almost no one m Cairo is 
employed all the time.” This was a city of odd johs— where both 
young and old washed cars, hawked papyri, acted as pmpromptu 
tour @uickes: 

But no steady work also meant Do marrage, and the resulting 
decade-long courtships filled the riverside Corniche e!| Nil with 
whispering lovers, They were everywhere in their hopeless quest 
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for privacy. I had even seen one couple in their 306 fuededled in an 
Wnoccuped guard post outside the Maun lanier Embassy, singing 
to cach other, 

eto crime, the facts that 16 major Cairo varieties —prostiti- 


tion, drug dealing, protection rackets, and car theft— cdo noattouch 





most Caircenes, who are working-class or middle-class peop 
Walking down El Galaa Street on a hot morning m autumn, Iwas 
reminded of how good-natured Cairenes can be about petty crime. 


‘Most welcome —have a nice day!" a nut se 








ler called out to a 


well-clressed woman who, without paying, nelped herself to a 


pinch of roasted watermelon seeds as she passed his stand, com- 


Bk oe Be 


plete with a small coal-fired roaster pulfing gray smoke from its 


short chimney. Snacks could be hac for (ree in Cairo, even [roma 





nutseller whose children were busily rolling discarded newspapers 
from Al-A ‘roms trash bins into cones to holed their wares 
Noa Metro or rooctiy pedestrian tunnels lead to the jam-packed 


neignborhenxdis of eastern Cauro, though a new subway line & 


planned. Instead, the overpasses that block hght ta El Azhar Street 





groan with thousands of nose-to-tail cars, trucks, and buses. The 
street below is much the same, only with pedestrians and bicyclists 
Weaving in and outofthe trathic and motorcycles zooming by, leav- 
ing jet streams of smoke 

Che thunder of engmes and the blasting of horns are no doubta 
major detraction from the population's good hummer. But much 


wee 


tubtler sounds can be heard on the sidewalks: hisses, whisties. 
sons, and the cheeping of birds 
a CAUSE the stacked ha ee trom Sons iil OLIT near co the 


curb, where the capital's beloved pets are sold, the peclestrians and 
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bicyclists must skirt precarious mountains of sponges or suspended 
slabs of becf on one side and the pet sellers on the other. Squatime 
podclers line the gutters, shielding platters af turtles, shallow car- 
tons of chickens, ancl cages nearly opaque with songbirds from the 
bustle. When you add the dozens of sprinting cats and the (act that 
half the pecestrians seem to be balancing things on their heads, the 
flack of collisions seems to be a mirmcle— but it is, in trut 
ot ic odes. 

Walking downs 
with carts who whistled to clear the way with long, sharp notes; 





1, a matter 
narrow stree!, | beard them all, one by one: men 


bicvelists puckering to make bird sounds behind me; men and 
WETE Carrying 
ry, bread, merchan 
And, of course, there were the over 
yelling about the goods they were 
lugging around, which happened to be bar sale, 

From this noisy market | walked across a potholed freeway, 
one of the arched satewys common in suburban 
and entered the Southern Cemeters 
rated wan aes rest of the city only by an intermittent wall, and its 
ten squ es are foreshortenecd, as you approach on foot, into 
a typical EF Sead in skyline-of domes, minarets, and TV aerials. 


women hissing like cobras to announce that they 
something on their heads—baskets of laund 
cise, even Leapots and cups 
burdened pedest rians singing or 


passed uncer 


Csiro, The district 15 sepa- 





EOF THE PRONTES OF CAIRO, an worivalec hive of life, 

"te that vou are never far from spectacular MoOnwImMents 

to death, In the City of the Dead you notice that iti 

: quicterand slightly better behaved than what you have 

left behind on the sidewalk. The men in this prainme of mausoleums 

offer spare parts for automobiles and the women sell used kitchen 

iteenetie but they show their goods on wide cloths rather than 
hawking them 

“Please come tin! Come this way!” 
insite a doorway beside a grand g 
stares of curiosity that followed me down Farsi Street. 

Fatima Rashad ¢el-Bayvoumi—as she immediately mtrocduced 
herself—waved her cane.al asmell boy who had skipped in behind 
me and told him to bring the foreigner a Pepsi. 

“That's Nader Abdelmoneim Rashad el- 
Bayoumi. He told me that mannerless people were looking at you! 
Rest. Sitdown.” 

We saton a dusty wooden bench in the open air, protected from 
the street by a seven-foot plaster wall. The el-Bayoumis lived ina 
metal shack in this packed-dirt courtyard, cight yards from three 
marble tombs whose tall, narrow headstones 


An old woman beckoned me 
ate justas I was noticing the 


my grandson, 


Were Strung with 


laundry. A gray laburnum tree stood over the graves with its 
droopy pods. I could hear birds singing. There was no sound of 
traffic. The door of Mrs. cl-Bayoumi’s shack, rather than the 


praves, was adorned with a potof white flowers. My soft drink was 
icy cold 

"We have a refrigerator, thank God,” Mrs. el-Hayouml told me 
in her cheerful 1 such things were normal ina cemetery, 
“My husband works ina hospital in town; he is a.cleaner, Our son 
works in the ice-cream factory —ves, there is an ice-cream factory 
in the tombs.” 

“Does the famiby of the 





e” TL asked 


decensed still visit here 
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rede vai Pots and into 
weine mlern tires, 


April 1993 


Cono—Clomorocs Heart of Egypt 


“Not any more—they used to, We'd give therm lunch. [still keep 
the graves polished! People have always lived here, you know 
We're countrypeople. I've always wanted a foreigner to come visit- 
ing, and here you are—I must be a witch!" 

IT was sorry I couldn't stay longer with Mrs. el-Hayoumi, bat | 
had to.get beck to town for an Arabic-language performance of [he 
Marnage of Pigoro at the Cairo Upera House, [ wanted to find out 
what the worst thing was about living here, so Lasked what would 
he the one thing she would change about the city, 

“T wish people could make better livings in their villages, 
There's no more peace and quiet here. Too many people moving in, 
you see— especially here in the tombs. Families keep inviting more 
cousins, and everyone just settles in.” 

[set down the Pepsi bottle and rose from my bench, and she sent 
Nader to walk: me out from the silence of the tombs and into the 
blazing sunlight anc blaring horns of the old city. Her voice rang 
out behind me 

“Come back,” she said, “if you ever need a place to live.” 





Rare Quake Shatters Cairo 


"chrs of oVeErcrowdihe 
and unsmle and legal 
construction finally 





Caleht up with Laire 
last October 12, when one of the 
mest powerful carthqualkesin 
Egypt's history rocked thn city 
The meniiiim-strength inke, 
..O.on the Richter scale, leveled 
thaisands of homes, killed ors 
{00 peopie, and Injured another 
1D 000, Many ot the ead were 
echoaictilciren trampled in pan 
Icky escape attempts. 

[In acity where buildings 
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Hliizcard! When vaie-force teinds pummeled me awake 
on Alaska's Noatal River, the race against winter 


cross the 


Article and photographs by KEITH NYTTRAY 











was lost. Numbed, | saw my dream—to cross North Anterica’s 


Widest! FLouri(ains — fade under ca slimerig SHOW. 


Ar 


Paintings by JACK UNRUH 








Wy journal Oriniated 
HAL entries GH clr 
mate and eeoorapiry 
GuPTe Fry! GeEsl- test 
raverse of the Brookes 
Range—a foal never 
Bdrore atten pred in 
One CONMMALOUS TER, 
Harder fo record were 
(he quiet lessons of 
Arctic old-tinters [ike 
Ken Nukon (facing 
page). A Guaicoin 
fnfian vider wba 
fired afore an tbe 
Porcupine River, Ken 
faugot mie fo counter 
hardship tito tat 
Ais lavigbter wes con: 
stant, feisty, pure. 


Buried alive. The first blizzard of winter slammed into my 
camp that October night with a force that tore my tarpaulin apart ane 
drop cl the wi indehill te empe riture to minus BO degrees. Winds of 40 to 50 
Ci | down Masa’ *” Noatak 


River, W hippe a within ae tarp'’s remains, [shivered in my sleeping bag 





miles an hour roared across the tundra and how 


and wilted for the blowing snow to drift over me: To stay alive, | needed 
the eno § nsulating protection, and form owiih it wasn t long betore I was 
at ee Ing pe sonal isolation chamber beneath a-toot ot snow, 

Fort nwo and a half days [listened to the sounds of the storm filtering 
down with the air through the space 
around my ax handle wand, when 
there was any light, watched six af 





my fingertips slowly turn froma pale 
white to the deepening black of 
frostbite. I tried not to think about 
toad, | tried not to wonder what 
had happenes | Co} itt cli Agr 
Smoke. And I tried not to think 
about dying alone above the Arctic 
Circle, Panence; | knew, was the key 
to survival. “Things couid be 
worse, [kept repeating silently, “At 
sia I'm still alrve 

When tn e starm finally abated 
ln th iT Ts Ke ancl | CML ee sd fun eur 





bey CLL PLIES arhcl ve Cet, hey ief- 
mined fte fintsh what we hod bepun 
ct “tly eiotu rit wonths | befor in A COM: 
plete traverse from east to west of Alaska's vast and ru; aged Brooks Kange 
This mosaic of mountains, tundra, boreal forests, alpine lakes, and wild riv 
ers contains some of the finest wilderness in North America, It is also a 
itless summers and sunless winters, where 
temperatures can range from 100 degrees above to 80 degrees below 

I moved to Alaska in 1979 from the urban et vironment of New York 
City, setting out in search of the essence or spirit that ts found in the vast 
ness of fthe land:andels philosophy where iife ts le med trom the patterns 
found in nature— where the land 1s not jest a scenic backdrop but an inte- 
ara! part of human lite 
ty the fall of 1985 [a trekked much of south-central Alaska and while 
studying a map of the 49th state loaking for possib 





land of extremes—a lariecl cof hip 








é future routes, | 
couldn't help but wonder what it would be like to tra\ é! the wildness of the 
Brooks Kang cs Then wid there the dream of o aveene the length of the 
“erctie crown’ locked itself in my heart and min 

bunched over maps, read boaks, and balked 4 to people who'd been 
there, Eventually the dream matured into a dehnite plan: In the: hime 
hetween spring and winter, | would mush, hike, and canoe the 1,460 miles 
from Fort MePhetson in Canada's Northwest Territories to Kotzebue on 
Alaska's northwestern cost 

Unlike many contemporary expeditions that re 











y Heavely on external 
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support, Dwanted to recapture and experience, fully and firsthand, the 
physical—and the psychological —isolation confronted by past explorers. 
Therefore, resupply points would occur only at the four villages.ancd one 
lodge slong the route, and no radio or tracking devices would be carried or 
air support arranged between the resupply points. But I did invite my 
friend Paul Lowe—better known as Pappy—to join me 


Muscling to the bort- This was the plan: We would stock up on provisions at Port McPherson 
zon—and OOO miles and take two dog teams and sleds (loaded with several hundred pounds of 
beyond—ithe peaks of food and supplies) 300 miles to Old Crow in the Yukon Territory and then 
the Brooks Range across northeastern Alaska to Arctic Village. There we would trade the 


beckoned me onward dogs for more food and supplies and hike 395 miles west along the spine of 
from the funjik River the Brooks Runge, through the village of Anaktuvuk Pass, to a lodge on 
Valley, approaching Walker Lake in the Gates of the Arctic National Park and Preserve. At the 
the halfway pointin — lake we would load everything into a waiting canoe, pole 40 miles up the 


my trip. Broad river lake and its tributary, then portage a mountain pass to the headwaters of 
valleys and game the Noatak River. Finally, we'd float 425 miles down the Noatak through 
tratis were wry bigh- Noatak village to Kotzebue. All this before freeze-up in late October. 
ways throwah this But the wilderness has its own plans: 

rugged land On March 13, 1989, Pappy and I set out from Fort McPherson. Most af 


the town turned out to see us off, and rifle-Hre echoed from a 21-gur salute 





@ December 30, 1989. © October is, 1949. ©) August 24, isas. 
Polenta ke willie chs rr Wolves serenade ms at my KMonthe of solo travel 
Pisrwuktii—the “walking campsite. Within days the niatbore « deap kinehip 
man. Having survived cold river freezes, and | am forced with the land; here | 
and hunger. | spend a was to abandon my canoe. ie advance effortiognly, seep 


thankful Christrias here lice the canbe. 





oO Oetober |, aaa. TULA — ALA — | 
oO FINISH: January 10, 190. My race agaist winter's Pree | 
| reach the frozen aaa be- freeie-up hegins. | retrinvea 
heath a bee white Arctic cached cance at this lake and 
maon, Some |,460 miles af shove off for the westward- 


wilderness lied behind mre flawing Noatak River, 


as Our dogs raced down the hill onto the frozen surlace of the Peel River 
toward the Richardson Mountains: 

Climbing toward McDougall Pass, we took solace in knowing that others 
had been over the pass before us, We were following a litthe-sed but traci 
tional trail over the mountains to the village of Old Crow. Edward Itsi, a 
Gwichin Indian elder, hac given us a verbal map ot every hill, drainage, 
and landmark along this route, and one by one we began passing each of 
the features he described. 

At McDougall Pass we dropped -to the upper Bell River in the Yukon 
Territory. It was there that we began to encounter a series of major difficul 
ties, Deep powder snows slowed us down, and what should have been a 
quick two-week trip to Old Crow became a six-and-a-half-week slog. We 
spent most of our energy breaking trail for the dogs, To advance a mere six 
miles a day meant snowshoe ‘ing eighteen miles—six up, six back, and six 
upragain with the dogs. By the ime we reached the abandoned trading post 
at La Pierre House th e miles had taken their toll. Little by litth we had run 





out of supplies, the dogs were dropping in their tracks from exhaustion, 
and Pappy began to have second thoughts about the expedition. 

When we reached Old Craw on April 27, spring breakup—a period 
when neither the rivers nor the backcountry is fit for travel —was well 
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under way. Pappy made his decision to quir the expedition, and I wrestled 
with the possibilites-and probabilities of continuing on alone. I couldn't 
face the end of my dream so soon. 


“Be careful. The river's not safe —the dogs could fall 
through,” were the last words I heard as I headed out, with seven dogs anc 
one sled, onto the sott gray ice of the Porcupine River. 

My goal was Ken Nukon's-camp. Almost 70 years old, Ken, another 
Gwichin elder, lived alone 20 miles upriver from Old Grow. On our way to 
the village Pappy and I had visited him, and Ken invited me to return to 
spend breakup with him. In the sled | carried pret) of supyplies—cottee, 
tea, Hour, grains, dried fruits and vegetables, dop food, and batteries for 
the tape deck Ken loved so much. My only hope was that while I waited tor 
summer to begin and travel to become possible, | could figure out a meané 
of reaching Arctic Village 

Wet sleet and snow fellas | mushed through a nebulous world where the 
grayness of the sky merged with the grayness of the river. In the faint lighi 
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of dawn I could see that holes had opened up in the ice and overflow cov- 
ered its surface: a liquid river running atop the frozen one. In many places 
large fountains of water were spouting through the cracks—an-ominous 
sien that the volume of water running beneath the ice was increasing rap- 
idly. Breakup was imminent. | 

“Irits-tu'— My goodness! T was praying you'd come back.” Ken had been — 4! 
worried that | might not make itin time. A few hours later we stood atop i 
the bank of the river and watched as the ice gave a loud groan, lifted, 
and broke apart inte a tumbling mass of bergs. “Inits-u!” he 
laughed. “Now you're stuck,» 

For the next month, I lived with Ken in his sod-rooted 
log cabin. At any homestead a spare pair of hands is 
always welcome, and when one lives isolated trom re 
people, loneliness, as it's been said, becomes the LH / 
fountainhesd of hospitality. Together we hunted mila 
curihou, cut and hauled wood, and worked around the 
camp. In exchange for my labor, Ken shared bis knowledge. 
His life was shaped by the seasons and forces of nature, and | 
could see that he belonged to the land, not the land to him 

Laughter came easily to him, and despite having lost the use of his lett 
arm to police as a child, he was always thanktul for all that he had. The 
Creator, he said, gave him what he needed when he neected it; it was his 
task to récognize and appreciate those gifts. Throughour the day, as he 
went about his chores, I'd often hear him whisper: "Madst-choo —Thank 
you preatly.”’ 

As the days lengthened into summer, the time came for me to be on my 
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way. On June 4, Ken and I drifted downriver into Old Crow. Because I live 
in Alaska, people immediately asked me what I thought of the Aacvor Val- 
dez oil spill. 'd never heard of it. That night, for the first time in three 
months, | watched television to catch the news, Its impact shook my saul, 

Live reports were coming in from Tiananmen Square—the flames, the 
tanks. the shootings, and the panic. Then came a report from Prince Wi- 
liam Sound—blackened water, beaches, and sea otters, The outside world 
came crashing in. Tears came to my eves. Ken simply shook his head. 





My best hope ot crossing the lowlands to enter the Brooks 
Range was to head up the Old Crow River, retracing the route taken by 
Olaus and Mardy Murie in 1926, They had poled a boat through Old Crow 
Flats to the river's heacwaters. IFT could do that, I'd be in a good position 
to strike out overland to the next village — Arctic Village. 

Friends offered to take me in their motorboat up the river as far as 
Tumber Creek, and on June 10, having traded my dogsled for a 17-foot 
canoe and all but one of my dogs—Smoke—for food and supplies, we 
headed north into Old Crow Flats. 

I stood for a long time watching as the motorboat disappeared down- 
river around a bend, For a while | could stil hear its engine, then that too 
was gone. It was quiet and still, and in thar silence I became aware ot how 
alone I sucldenly was. As if their departure had taken something from me, | 
felt.a growing emptiness inside. | wondered if | truly was ready to begin. 

To keep myself from dwelling on the uncertainties, | began loading my 
gear into the canoe, There wasn't much; backpack, dog pack, ax, 12-pauge 
shotgun, burlap bag of dried meat, small box of groceries, and a watertight 
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five-gallon bucket that held matches, spices, and baked and baking goods. 
Nomore than 250 pounds. 

Once on the river, the poling was easier than I'd expected, I didn't 
think of town now; Lobserved how the winds blew ar the river flowed, 
where the flowers, shrubs, of trees grew, and where and what type of game 
trails came down to the river's ¢dge. | began to notice patterns and rela- 
tionships between the land, the weather, and the animals. | began to hear 
ind see more 

There were multitudes of birds—ducks, geese, swans; eagles, kingtish- 
ers, loons, ravens, Waxwings, and robins—and | often saw moose, wolves, 
and grizzlies. The most numerous creatures, though, were the mosquitoes 

The noise alone was terrible. The ceaseless drone of millions of mosqui- 
toes made the air vibrate. |was stunned to see Smoke's fur shimmering as 
thousands crawled over his coat. They were all over me as well. Liberal 
applications of repellent helped, but the head net provided the best protec- 
tion. Whoever invented mosquito netting deserves a Nobel Prize. 

Atter a week of poling I reached the boundary between Alaska and Gan. 
acda— 141° west longitude. I thought I'd feel different, even elated, to be 
back hame in Alaska, but looking up and down the 20-foot clear-cut swath, 
[ realized the boundary was meaningless, My real home—the land— 
extended across all borders, 

June 21: the first day of summer, The last few miles of river snaked into a 
narrow tundra valley west of Yankee Ridge, and I left the canoe anda small 
amount of emergency supplies ina stand of trees at the base of a long ridge 
pointing north. Six miles away, the Continental Divide ran along the pray 
granite line of the Davidson Mountains, and 101 days atter leaving Fort 
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McPherson, I shouldered my pack and headed into the mountains of my 
dreams, the Brooks Range. Arctic Village lay more than three weeks and 
200 trail miles to the west. 


The tundra was covered with tussocks, clasely spaced col: 
umns of grass and heather rising out of the wet, boggy ground. The wobbly 
hillocks, cight to twelve inches in diameter, reduced me to a stumbling 
stageer. I could barely take two steps in a straight line before the mounds 
forced me to shift direction or the ankle-deep muck between them sucked 
a sneaker off. Constant shifting ane 
pivoting threw me off balance, and 
the weight.of my pack (110 pounds) 
only made doing the “tussock two- 
step Worse, 

| sometimes fell, but Smoke was 
getting stuck. His 40-pound pack — 
mostly dried dog food—would 
become wedged between two or 
three tussocks, and I'd have to-stag- 
ger back and grab his pack and litt 
him free. If I'd believed the entire 
journey was poineg to be like those 
first five miles, I would have 
réturmed to thé canoe and énded 
the expedition right then and there, 
Eventually, though, the tussocks 
gave way to drier, firmer ground. 

Threading my way through the 
Arctic National Wildlife Retuge, | 
followed an extensive system of 
trails formed by countless hoofs over 
untold years —testimony to the mass 
semiannual migrations of the Porcu- 
pine caribou herd from their calving 
grounds on the northern coastal 
plain to their wintering grounds in 
the boreal forests to the south. 

[worried about the future of the 
caribou. The oil industry wishes to 
open the coastal plain within the 
wildlite refuge to development, 
despite the fact that Congress created the refuge specitically to protect the 
Porcupine caribou herc.* 

Hiking the land made me feel alive. The pack no longer felt heavy, My 
body was stronger, my strides longer, and my senses alert. Often I stopped 
just to listen. In the cries of loons, the screeches of raptors, and the songs 
of wolves, I heard the wildemess calling. In Old Crow an elder had told me 
ry swalk with the spirit.” I felt as it [ belonged on the Jand. Surrounded by 
mountain peaks, | telt-small, but not insignificant, 

I had just entered some head-high willowy brush when I saw a flash of 
blond and a smaller blur of silvery brown: A sow grizzly and her cub were 
foraging on the far side of the brush. Shouldering my shotgun, | cautiously 
retreated to a small knoll 20 yards back. The bears had seen me and were 


*"Douglae B, Lee reported on the debate over development of this wilderness aren in 
“Oil in the Wilderness” in the December 1483 NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, 
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Whooping fikee a 
broncoauster, | rade 
any comoe down « 
SHOW Pess fo fhe 
edie Kiver— an 
adrenaline rush that 
capped bard days of 
Portaging. Earlier, on 
Walker Lake. Smoke 
enjoyed a more con- 
ventional style of 
Cruising, 


oo 


With beart-stopping 
crunches, the Nowtar 
River's (bickening 
sheet of ice broke 
bene me several 
frmes On ray push to 
fhe Chukchi Sect Afy 
chest nitescles 
cramped from the icy 
SOCK Areatiirng 
cane in Basis. Ana tn 
SeCOMAS HT Caines 
nionbed fike farps 
of lead. The dunkings 
were potentially 
lethal October tem- 
peratures bopered cl 
20 below, excposmig 
me fo deadly aypo- 
thermia. After betil- 
fig nepself ont, iiffe 
depended on a quick 
nLaico stroke —cand 
afire “compre f 
scrawied miiseranly 
iy Journal, days 
before dhaidoninig 
mTy canoe FO Mes 
from (be coast From 
there, J wold wale. 


don? want to do this.’ 





edging closer, Suddenly the sow charged. Racing as tast as a horse, she 
covered 30 yards before I found my voice 


“STOP! STOP, DAMMIT" She stopped. Smoke was tense, growling ut my 
side. | made‘no threatening display but kept yelling ai fae ta back off, Her 
response: three quick chars that br rought her to within 20 yarels. Hintor \- 
nately, the effective shotgun killing range for a grizzly is uncomfortat 
close—ten to titteen yards, [ torced myselt to wait 

She lunged, and lunged again. Rolls of muscle ans 
clawed the ground, tossing clumps of moss behind her, On the fourth 
lunge, she charped again. 

Adrenaline surged, and everything went into slow motion. | remember 
looking down the barrel of the shotgun and yelling “STOP!” ast time as 
she broke out of the brush. Seven yards away she stopped Something 
inside me snapped. Words pour out, | was yelling, pleading: “‘Look, : 
you, your cub will die without you. You 








, anc | ie 











one 





don tw WHT to shoot Weld, 


Phe more | yelled the madder I became. “I'm post passing through! 
DAMMIT! I CLAIM MY RIGHT OF PASSAGE!" Nothing el gp else came to mind. In 
the silence we locked eves. Then she sat down. It was over 

It was as if we had reached an understanding: I had stood my ground 
and conditionally gained her respect, while she had protected her young 


National Geographic, April 1903 
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and, for the moment, ensured its survival, With a loud “chulf,” as if to say 
“vou may pass,” she went back to her cub. As they moved off, the only 
words that Came to mind were words of thanks. “'Mahsi-choo!"’ I shouted, 


[moved deeper Into the mountains. The days all began to 
blend together, At Ambresvajun Lake I wrote: “Were it not tor this journal 
| would surely lose all track of time. (Often I feel dike [ve taken.a journey 
back into time ,.. though the days of the mammoths are long gone, the wil- 
dermecss remains —a portal to the past.” 

In the valley of the East Fork of the Chancdalar I slipped while crossing a 
ereck and sprained my left ankle. Fortunately I was below tree line near 
where I had planned to build a 4-by-11-foot log raft to Hoat downriver to 
Arctic Village. Four days and 60 miles later I was enjoying the comforts of 
town lite—a real bed, showers, and foods! dicdn’t have to cook. 

Aupust 5: After nearly a month's rest in Arctic Village | felt both physi- 
cally ancl mentally ready to head back into the mountains. P had enjoyed 
cetting to know more of the Gwichin culture, but time was getting short to 
finish my trek before winter. Summer was sliding into tall: The days were 
cooler, and the tundra was turning red-brown with the tirst frost. 

[entered the most rugged section of the Brooks Range —the Philip 
Smith Mountains. As I crested cach: new pass, I saw a sea ot peaks 
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BS 


extending over the horizon. Now that I was high enough to really see the 
distances, my destination, Kotzebue, 900 miles away, seemed an impossible 
goal. “One day, one mile, one pass at atime,” [ told mysell, 

As I descended into the valley below Atigun Pass; a strange smell wafted 
through the air. It was-furnes from the trans-Aluska pipeline, its past spills, 
and diesel exhaust from vehicles that used the adjacent haul road, The 
wind, which had carried the scent of plants and animals, now blew with a 
sickening chemical tinge. Garbage was scattered along the road, and as I 
walked along its verge, I became nauseated. 
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West of the road, [ entered the Gates of the Arctic National Park and 
Preserve and telt my strength return. When [ reached the upper Anaktu- 
vuk River on August 24—day 165—I crossed a personal threshold, 

Descending owt of the clouds, I suddenly realized that my internal dia- 
logue bad stopped. | was aware of only my breathing; I no longer thought 
about where I placed my feet— peripheral vision did that for me—and 
from constantly viewing distant vistas, my eves had developed a “three- 
mile stare.” [t wasn't the map that now told me where best to head, but the 
colors and patterns of the vegetation and landtorms three miles ahead. | 
felt as if | were migrating, like the caribou, through the land, 


The Eskimo elders kept asking me when I was going to 
leave. [ had stayed in the village of Anaktuvuk Pass for three weeks because 
T wanted to eet to know the people and their culture, bur the elders were 
beginning to worry for me about the approaching winter. 

When I left the village on September 14, snow was already falling in the 


National Geographic, April 1993 








mountains, and the moose and caribou were on the move: I felt the calling 
of the migration myself—I needed to cover nearly 700 more miles. 

On October 1, 16 days-and 140 miles from Anaktuvuk Pass, I stood on 
the shores of Walker Lake—the last major resupply point. My supplies and 
a canoe lay stacked on the beach, but the lodge had closed and the owners 
were gone for the winter. 

Eight days later, after poling to the headwaters of Kaluluktok Creek, | 
faced the last mountain pass I would have to cross. It was my 31st, and I 
teached the 4,200-foot-high pass on my 31st birthday. Snows had begun 
to-fill the pass, so I lashed some alder boughs 
tage to make a pair of five-foot snowshoes 

ortaged the canoe to the top of the pass. I 
wind ¢ tobopgan the boat down the other side, 
tit paddle down the Noatak River before it 
froze over, 

But looking down from the pasa, 1 could see 
the river had started to freeze. With 425 miles 
still to go, L was entering inte a race against win- 
ter, something I had hoped to avoid. My odds, 

L figured, were fifty-fifty, T lost. 

The temperature dropped to 20 below, and I 
often had to drag the canoe over the ice, Three 
times [ punched through into muscle-numbing 
water, and my wet clothes; once removed, froze 
solid, Above the timberline, with no trees for 
fuel, | had to spend a day each time gathering 
enough grass and twigs to build a bonfire to thaw 
and dey them. Food began to run low, After I 
struggled for 120 miles, the river froze solid, and 
I abandoned the canoe. I would have to walk to 
the coast. 

One thing had kept my spirits up: the wolves: 
From the river one day I had spied-a black female 
wolf with two pups along the shore, When the 
moon came up that night, the wolves began to 
howl, Six distinct voices rose and fell around me 
in a primitive cadence, and Smoke and I howled 
our greetings in return. Later thar night, as 
Smoke lay sleeping by the fire, two green eyes 
appeared in the darkness: a wolf, a full- -grown male, perhaps 120 pounds. 

He paced back and forth, coming closer and closer. I wasn't atraid —his 
tail was down, his eyes questioning. | began to talk to him in a soothing 
voice, Smoke, my faithful watchdog, never woke. Eventually the wollf 
édped into the ring of firelight, just a few feet away. He sat down and 
stared at me. To look into the eyes of a wild wolf, to see the gold specks in 
its luminescent green eyes as they reflect the light of the fire, is to realize 


the ancient interconnectedness of all things. After he disappeared back into 


the darkness, I felt-a renewed sense of belonging. 
A week later the blizzard struck and buried me beneath the snow, When 


I surfaced, the temperature hovered at 40 below. Smoke was nowhere to be 
seen. Minutes later a patch of snow started to move, and out he popped. A 


quick check showed he had a small patch of frostbite under his tail, 
We had to reach tree line. In the trees there would be game to hunt 
and wood to build a shelter. My real hope, though, was that I might find a 


cabin there. Still, tree line was a hundred or more miles away. 
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Smoke and | were starving. We shared what little food 
was left: A cup of rice a day and two cups of gritty dog food mixed with a 
little home-style gravy mix. Oecasionally, fox tracks led me to dead salmon 
beneath the ice. Into the soup pat they went. 


Fire was crucial for warmth and to melt snow for water, so 1 had to camp 


where there were enough dead shrubs.to last me through the night rather 
than push on and risk being without, Often I'd only walk three or four 
miles betore I had to stop. 

Day by day I became weaker. My museles began to cramp. My fingers 
felt like blocks of wood, but Thad to resist the urge 
to thaw out my frozen fingertips. If they were to 
freeze. again, they could be permanently dam- 
aged. Over and over | repeated my mantra: 
"Things could be worse. Ar least I'm still alive.” 

Finally, after 16 days, | walked into tree line and 
there, at the edge of New Cottonwood Creek, was 
al cabin, complete with oil heat, propane range, 
AM bie: and a fully stocked kitchen, Earlierthat 
day a Super Cub on skis had flown over, spotted 
me, and landed. It was Ron Sutton, from the 
National Park Service, and his pilot, Andy 
Greenblatt, Almost dishelieving my senses, I had 
walked up to the plane. It had been 54 days 
since | had ‘seen another person. 

“Are you guys looking tor me?” L asked. They 
had been. It was common knowledge that “some 
guy and his dog” were traversing the Brooks 
Range and expected to exit via the Noatak River. 
But I was overdue, and they had come searching 
for me—ormy body, 

Told them about my frostbite, and they told me 
about the cabin that was just a short distance 
away. Lasked if they could contact my family and 
tell them J was still alive. I also asked if they could 
let the owners of the cabin know I would be stay- 
ing there for a while. They agreed, and within an 
hour of landing they were on their way again. 
Betore they lett, Tasked how cold it was. Ron replied it had been 40 below 
at the Bettles airport that morning. 

My first week in the cabin I felt torn in two. Word reached Kotzebue 
that I was still alive; and twice people Hew out to check on me, Aclm ittedly, 
L felt ¢ strong urge to fly out with them and end the expedition. The possi- 
biliry of gangrene weighed heavily on my mind, and | had hoped to spend 
Thanksgiving with my family, but the urge to fulfill my commitments ta 
myself, my creams, and my sponsors was stronger. | stayed. 

My fingers burned as the frostbite healed. I'd also lost a filling in a wis- 


dom tooth, and in the warmth of the cabin it abscessed. The pain in my fin. 


gers was nothing compared with that. Taking asterilized needle, I pierced 
four holes under the gum and drained the abscess. 

While I recovered, I spent hours writing and listening to the radio. I 
heard the Berlin Wall come down and the Cald War end. This gave me 
new hope and helped alleviate some of the growing dread | was feeling 
about the world I would reach at the end of my trip. 

On Thanksgiving Day the owner of the cabin, Warren Thompson, flew 
in with some turkey and pie, and after he left, D spent the rest of the day 
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Arctic veterans, Sake 
and t left Noatak 
niliave for owr closing 
hike to bbe covst, only 
60 notifies awry. Wheat 
hed [gained from nry 
fen-month adventure? 
A bad case of frostbite 
(aboue) cred legs 

of steel Aut ymare 
important, the Brookes 
Range offered a 
hiessing — the peace 
ofapen spaces and 
the strength of 
solitude. 


contemplating all the things in my life to be grateful tor, With a survivor's 
clarity, I saw just how many there were. 

The winter sun had completely disappeared below the horizon, and the 
“days” now were only a few hours long, To compensate for the darkness, 
Smoke and ] waited until December 3, and the light of the moon, to leave 
the cabin. I rernember thinking: “Only 200 more miles to Kotzebue.” 

As 1 walked toward the village of Noatak, I saw the Arctic ina whole 
new way, with its wwilight days and auroral nights. Before the start of the 
trek I'd been afraid of being caught by winter above the Arctic Circle—I'd 
never experienced that betore. Surviving the ordeal had given 
me anew perspective. Even at 60 below—when your breath 
freezes into an icy mask and the air is so cold and dense you 
can hear a moose walking on the ice a mile away—the Arctic 
remains an enchantingly beautiful place. 


on the evening af December 20, the eve of winter 
solstice, the villagers of Noatak welcomed me as the “man 
from Canada” they had heard about. I was invited to stay and 
celebrate the season's holidays, and the feasts and games that 
took place between Christmas and New Year's Eve were a 
welcome end to three months of solitude. L was often greeted 
as Pisruuktii—the “walking man,” The children called me 
Walkman. 

When I left Noatak, my trek was all but over, On January 9, 
a little more than 1,400 miles and 3405 days since leaving Fort 
McPherson, I walked out onto the frozen waters of the Chuk- 
chi Sea. Kotzebue was only four miles away. 

There was a pale phosphorescent intensity about my last night on the 
trail. The full moon cast vivid shaclows, and all but the brightest of stars 
were invisible, The air was clear and calm, with the special stillness of an 
Arctic winter. In the distance, red lights gleamed from radio towers, surreal 
and alien. They signaled my return to the 20th century, 

Llay awake all night, unable to sleep. [ felt confused, disembodied — 
divided in spirit. Part of me lay huddled in a sleeping bag on the shores of 
the Chukchi Sea; part of me was drawn to the lights, trying to aceept the 
inevitable transition | had to face; and part of me stretched back through 
time and distance, remembering the events, the places, the people, and the 
feelings of all that had been the Trans-Brooks Arctic Expedition. The last 
entry in my journal reads: 

“Being my last might om the trail, it's hard not to reflect on all that I've 
experienced. I've known much solitude on the journey, but what truths: 
have I found in the silence of the wilderness? I've tound that one's dreams 
are worth pursuing, and when done so with patience, perseverance, and 
the hope and optimism out ol which those dreams arise, they can and will 
come true. That it is important that we believe in ourselves and believe in 
our dreams. I’ve found that in silence one comes to know oneself. That by 
divesting ourselves of the general mayhem of the modern world, we can 
once more hear, and learn to listen to, that guiding voice within-us all; and 
by seeking that silence in nature, not only will we learh about ourselves but 
of the patterns of peace as well. 

There are other treasures and truths ['ve found, many I cari't as yer put 
into words; others I think are best and most meaningtul only to those who 
find them for themselves. If one is interested in whar these might be, then 
seek those silences for yourself. As long as we have wilderness to retreat to, 


they will be there.” Oo 


Nationa Geographic, April 1993 
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Text and photographs py 
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All teeth and terror, a huge crocodile lunges at a herd of 
thirsty wildebeests crowding the river's edge (previous 
pages). Seconds later, crushing jaws clamp onto a pan- 
icked calf (following pages). For the giant crocodiles of 
Tanzania's Grumeti River —some of the world’s biggest — 
the attacks si@nal the start of an annual feast. 
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ING BEFORE we smell! the 
first hint of dust inthe air 
or hear the distant thun- 
der of hoofs, the giant 
crocodiles of the Grumeti 
River somehow know a 
wildebeest herd has arrived. 
Like shadows the crocs slip from 
the riverbank into the water, 
leaving golden telltales on 

the surface. 

The wildebeests, migrating 
northwest as the dry season 
PIO*resses, Are 
returning to 
a ten-male ye 
stretch of the 
lower Gru: H 
meti visited 
hy heres 
every Vear 
As always, the 
most dramatic 
Collection of Nile croco- 
cites in Africats lined up 
along the shore to 
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\ 
ambush them, \ 
As many 2 a thou- \ 


sand crocs tive along this 

part of the lirumeti, asea- 

sonal river that flows a hundred 
miles in and out of Tanrania’s 
Serengeti National Park and 
inte Lake Victoria. As the weeks 
progress, the river shrinks toa 
series af pools, where myriad 
animals come to drink and 
sometimes to cie 

For the past five years we Loo 
have waited here for the wilde- 
beests on the advice of Kenyan 
filmmaker Alan Root, with 
whom we collaborate, and with 
the cooperation of Tanzania 
National Parks, 

Hidden in blinds dug inte the 
riverbank, we wait weeks for 
the crocs lo accept our presence. 
At first they swim by underwa- 
ter, but after they become accus- 
tomed to ws, they come within a 
few feet of our cCamenss. 

The largest meensure 18 {met 
weigh almostaton, and leave 
footprints the size of divers’ 
fins. More than 70 years old, 
they are among carth’s biggest 
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carnivores. We are not decerved 
by their enormous Oulk and 
sluggish motion, We have seen 
them launch themselves with 
deadly speed 

Wile crocs will eat anything 
they can scavenge or catch, 
from weaverbirds to buffala, 
Like otber laree cold-blooded 
reptiles with slow metabolisms, 
however, they cat-survive for 
long periods —six months or long- 
er— without eating: Many of 

the Grumeti-coocs will not 
enjoy a feast such as this 
until the herds: return. 
Appreciating their 
hunger, we have 
Nes only admiration 
for them 2s 
hunters 
The tm- 
palas, ba- 
— boons,- auc 
rs warthogs that 
live here year-round 
have learnecl not to 
approach the croco- 
diles as they lie silent anc 
submerged in the river, only 
their nostrils, eyes, atic fare 
above the surface. Yet many of 
the mingrating wildoebecsts ore 
calves that have never seen a 
crocodile before. 

‘The here 16 tervows.2s it 
approaches the river: Drinking 
is always a dangerous time. 
Adults mill about, and calves 
bleat. Then an old tall, tired 
and thirsty fram the mit, which 
takes place during the migra- 
tion, Makes a move to drink. 
Seven pars of repoilan eyes 
Vanish without a ripple 

Once the bull commits him- 
telf, other wildebeests also move 
down to drink. The bank across 
from our blind becomes a row of 
bowed heacs. In among them 
giles a bony ndge with on eye, 
a Vertical slit for a pupil. 

Wedged between its mother 
anc] another adult, a calf steps 
forward into the water. Then 
the river erupts, ond the croco- 
cile feast begins: 
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Tenugus lifeline for game, 


the Grumeti River is born 
in the thunderstorms of 
September and all but 
expires in the heat of the 
following August (right). 
When the wildebeests 
arrive in June, numerous 
pools remain. Thea, within 
weeks, most of the Grumeti 


becomes a river of sand. 
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Gsrabbed by its sensitive lip, a 400-pound wildeheest gives little resistance 


nA to the half ton of hungry reptile pulling it into the river. Though the 


crocodile's teeth are formidable, it can only prip and rip with them, 


not chew. Death for prey usually Comes from drowning, 





ne that got away: A calf, 

scized by its leg 

(right), escapes by a 

stroke of luck. Calves 
are often the first to ven- 
ture deeper into the river 
or are pushed to the front 
of the crowd, Even if an 
adult is closer, a crocodile 
Will frequently pass it by 
for a chance at a calf. 

Dragged into the river 

(below), the calf is pulled 
beneath the surhace, its 
strangled bleats silenced 


But the attacker ts am 


bushecd undemvater by the 


pool's dominant male croc- 
Odile. Let go in the foamy 
melee between crocs, the 
calf bobs up and scrambles 
hack to shore (below right) 


to rejoin its mother. 
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truggling to a temporary draw, an adult wildecbecst and a crocodile thrash 
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in shallow water for 20 minutes without resolution. Though crocodiles ari 


immensely powerful, they tire quickly. Then the impasse is broken. Orhe 


crocs. attroicted bv the splashing. min to pull the wildencest down 
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ONnVEreing On a carcass 
crocodiles bwist meal 
from a wildebeest 
(above) by spinning in 
the water, Pieces too larec 
to swallow are beaten to 
size avainst the surface ql 
the water (left) before be- 
ing tossed down the throat 
In aweek or two the rest- 
less herds will move on 
and another feast on the 
Grumen River will come 


toa close 
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By JOHN McCARRY 
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Kiack volcanic rubble, a reminder of eruptions that created the tsland nearly 


ten million veors ago, wis heaped into piles to make room for sugorcane, the 


top export crop. Where the sweet staiks mow sprout, the flightless dodo bird 





roamed until hunted tocctinction within 50 years after the Duteh settled the 


uninhibited island in [6oas, Loter arrivala fram Europe, Africa, India, and 


Ching have learned to live in amity for commen gouls 
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Procession of poin: Moving slowly se hooks and needles dig no deeper, pictus 
VWustiine parade through the capital city of Port Lows to mark the anniver- 


sory of ac bottle thot claimed the life of the Prophet Muhammad's prondson 








Husayn in A.D. 680, Typical of the Mauritian spirit of religious tolerance, 


Hindus. Christians, and Buddhists line the streets to watch the year cy 


sen tacle, endl of the ten-day Yantse festival. 15 






HE NATION OF MAURITIUS shouldn't 
work. This tiny island country 
some 1,200 miles off the east coast 
of Africa is overcrowded and 
virtually without natural resources, Except, 
as every Mauritian will remind you, one— 
its people. 

An island patriarch, whose family came 
here from Normandy more than 200 years ago 
to make a fortune in sugar, explained the Mau- 
ritius success story with a parable, "! was tak- 
ing a walk the other day, and | passed a stone 
wall,” he said as we saton the terrace of his 
Villa, staring into the turquoise sea. “This isa 
wall that Ive. passed practically every day 
since I wasa boy, yet forthe first time I stopped 
lo look at it. And it occurred to me that Mauri- 
tius is like that stone wall. Each stone depends 
on the other for support. You remove one 
stone, and the whole wall falls down.” 

His analogy is apt: The Mauritian popula- 
tion is made up of about 750,000 Indians, 
300,000 Creoles—the descendants of white 
colonists and slaves from Madagascar, Fast 
Africa, and Asia — 30,000 Chinese, and 20,000 
whites; and they all live together in peace. 

The police, who smilingly ream the island 
on bieveles, don’t carry guns. Muslims cele- 
brate Divali, a Hindu holiday; Hindus cele- 
brate Id al-Fitr, a Muslim holiday; and 
everybody celebrates Christmas. 

Twenty-five years ago, when Mauritius 
gained incependence from Britain, this nation 
of 1.1 million seemed like anything but para- 
dise. With chronic unemployment and one of 
the fastest growing populations in the world, 
Mauritius looked as ifit were headed irretriev- 
ably for disaster. Vet over the past decade the 
island has witnessed an extraordinary eco- 
nomic boom. Unemployment has fallen from 
more than 20 percent to about 3 percent, per 
capita income has dowbled, and the economy 
tontinues to grow at about 6 percent a year. 
Mauritius today isa successand one of the few 
functioning democracies in Africa. 

Or sort of in Africa. For such statistics as 
these make Mauritius differentfrom any other 
African country. And unlike the citizens 
of the nation: on the African continent, Mauri- 
lians are descended from immigrants. English 
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has been the official language for almost two 
centuries, but everyone prefers to speak 
French or Creole, Money is counted in rupees, 
and land is commonly measured in arpents, 
French units that haven't been used in France 
since the days of Napoleon. 

The landecape of this nation two-thirds the 
size of Rhode Island is equally surprising. Vol- 
canic hills in the center of the island have the 
profiles of alps but rite to no more than afew 
thousand feet. There are a dozen micro 
climates—on a long drive the weather can 
changeevery five minutes from fogto sunshine 
to drizzie to sunshine again. Palms grow near 
the coast, pines in the impenetrable gorges of 
the interior, and sugarcane everywhere else, 
Ninety percent of the arable land is planted 
with sugar, arpent after arpent of thick cane 
dotted with pyramids of volcanic stone pain- 
fully excavated by generations of African 
slaves and indentured Indian laborers who 
cleared the land for their French masters. 

Mauritius has no delusions about being a 
melting pot, Harmonious separatism is the 
unwritten law of the land. While Creoles may 
be found in a variety of occupations, the Chi- 
nese are invariably merchants; the Hindus 
manage the country's political life; and the 
whites, most of whom are of French ongin, 


still run 16 of the 19 big sugar plantations. 


At Café de la Plage, a popular seaside hang- 
out in a touristic enclave in the north where 
hotel rooms can cost as much as $5040) a night, 
Incians, Creoles, Chinese, and whites rou- 
Hinely gather to watch the sunset— but at sepa- 
rate tables. 

The races of Mauritius may rarely play to- 
gether, butthey do work side by side. Inacom- 
plex of factories on the outskirts of Port Louis, 
the capital, I found some Mauritians on their 
lunch break. Clouds hovered above the mess 
of featureless buildings, washing the stark 
industrial landscape in a watercolor gray. 
some Chinese people had just thrownopen the 
shutters of a small shop and were selling bot- 
Hes of Coke and plates of curry to workers, 

Indian, Creole, and Chinese men and wom- 
ensat down to cat their lunch and stare blankly 
into the cistance. I introduced myself to a 
couple of voung Chinese women, who were 
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Paradise 


all odds 


“A porfumed country caressed 
by the sun,” wrote French poet 
Charles Boudelaire of this 
crowded nation ringed with coral 
lagoons and crowned 
with volcanic peaks. ae 


But problems lurk = 

In surrounding DCA aatie 
Wwuters, where id iy a 
Wiishe Wels ak 
dumped during a idkiiafrne 


furtouws buildup of 

fouriam and mianufac- 

turning in the 1980s, A 
Ministry of the Environment was 
created in 1990 after the World 
Bonk slommed the talons lax 
pollution control. 
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hunched over bowls of soup, They were big- 
boned and mannishly dressed in baggy jump- 
suits, Lasked them how the livesof Mauritrans 
had changed over the past ten years 

the women widened her eyes and 
esicl in halting French, “I don't know. I've 
only been here for six months.” 

“You're not Mauritian?” T asked. 

The woman looked at her friend, said some 
thing in Cantonese, and they both began to 
giggle, shyly covering their mouths like little 
achoolzirls 

“We're from China,” 
“We're guest workers 

The first woman saw my bewildered expres- 
sion and explained, “Nowadays, too many 
jobs, not enough Mauntians.’ 


(ine of 


her companion said 


(EN YEARS AGO there were too many 
Mauritians and not enough jobs, 
and oné out of five people Wes Out 
of work. But now the nation facesa 

labor shortage, and some factories have to 
import guest workers. Like tens of thousands 
of Mauritians, the Chinese women work in the 
export processing zone, or EP, the center 
piece of the country seconomic planta ae 
growth through exports. The program has 
been 50 successiul that textiles have replaced 
stigar as Minuritiis §-bigmest export 

Attracted by the ready supply ol cheap labor 
and by generous tax breaks, businessmen from 
Hong Kong began to invest in the scheme tn 
the 1970s 7 hey recruited women to work on 
the astembty lines because they could pay 
them less than men, which is why two-thirds 
of the 90,000 Maurttians emploved in the EPZ 
are female. | met one of these women at the 
Port Louis bazaar, a pretty area with cobbled 
lanes and ornate ironwork. Dressed in a sari 
and carrving & baby on her hip, she was going 
through a bunch of tiny Mauritian tomatoes, 
called pormmes d'amowr, of love apples. Abt 
12 Years aga, shic Sa, she began working ata 
sweater factory that a group of Hong Kong 
businessmen built near her village 


I asked if she had wanted to work. She 
stared at me with frank, black eyes, “Ot 


course,” she said, “For a Mauritian woman, 
Jonny McCaury, a free-lance writer, covered 


Milan for the December 1992 issue. Photographes 
JOSEPH Ropsicuez t¢ a free-lancer based in 
California. His- first assignment for NATIONAI 
GEOGRAPHIC, “Growing Up East Harlem, 
appeared in May 1990 
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For a family with exotic tastes, tortoises make 
cqmusing pets. Alicia Rountree finds riding m€ 
the family paddock more fun than a luncheon 
hosted by her mother ot Bel Air Sugar Estate, 
Althotieh only 2 percent of the population, 
Mawritians of Ruropean descent control the 
sugar trade, and the wealthy among them [ook 
to Europe for culture and furnishings. 


to work is to be free. Before, a girl could not 
lenve home until her parents found & husband 
for her, and then she moved into her hus- 
band's family's home and spent the rest of her 
life having babies.” She jounced her hip to 
shift the positian of her child, who was playing 
with the Mowers in her har 





“TL met my hus- 
Dan at WOFK, And il Wasimy decision lo marry 
him, Now we live in our own house.” 
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Harvest over, a cane worker burns strow to make way for the next planting 


Before the Ditch introduced sugar 35) years ago, rich ebony forests 


blanketed Mauritius. Today's growers, Nervous @bHt world suppor prices, 
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Like most Mauritian women who work, she 
doesn’t have time to raise a large family. This 
was not the case at the time of independence, 
when the population was expected to reach 
three million by the end of the century. 
Alarmed by the inevitable consequences of its 
citizens’ fecundity, the government began 4 
family-planning campaign. The program paid 
off; Recent years have seen a population 
prowth rate of about one percent—a third the 
annual increase of the 1960s. 

Still, Mauritius remains crowded—1,390 
people are obliged to share each square mile, 
making it almost as densely populated as Ban- 
gladesh. And Port Louis is as congested as any 
Asian capital, One hot afternoon I bumped my 
way through crowds streaming past nonde- 
script government buildings and unkempt 
storefronts, I spotted a shop with a sign that 
read: Magasin Lee Voon Ah Cheung, Articles 
de Luxe. Inside, [surveyed such luxury items 
as Tupperware containers, plastic laundry 
baskets, and bottles of baby oi]. A shrunken 
old man, perhaps Lee Voon Ah Cheung him- 
self, was propped behind acash register. Bow- 
ing politely, lasked him where! might find the 
city's more picturesque neighborhoods. 

After a long pause, he said, “There are-no 
picturesque neighborhoods,” 

Mauritius possesses some of the loveliest 
landscapes in the world, but they have not 
inspired its architects, Many of the pretty, 
shuttered houses built by the French have 
been replaced by factories — hastily construct- 
ed blocks of concrete surrounded by acres of 
asphalt. With zoning restrictions largely 
ignored, these factories have proliferated, and 
resort hotels clog the northern coastline, mak- 
ing it almost impossible to find a corner of the 
island that has not been developed, 





HE DEVELOPMENT has been fast, 
obsessive, and almost entirely 
without planning. Not surprising- 

| ly, it has harmed the island's fragile 
environment and wildlife. “Today only about 
one percent of native forest remains,” said 
Yousoof Mungroo of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s Conservation Unit. “This has jeopar- 
dived the already slim possibilities of survival 
for the rare endemic kestrel and pink pigeon.” 
In 1990 the Mauritian government set up a 
Ministry of the Environment to stave off fur- 
ther destruction. But some of the damage will 
be hard to reverse, especially the damage to 
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coral reefs and marine life off the northwest 
coast, which was caused mainly by effluent 
from the big hotels around Grande Baie. 

Development might harm more than the 
island's wild creatures and places. Although 
most Mauritians have benefited from their 
country's rapid change, some find it dificult 
to adjust. “Stress” isa word that only recently 
entered their vocabulary. And like many 
people in successful Western nations, some 
Mauritians are turning to drugs-to relieve the 
pressure of living in an increasingly competi- 
tive, fast-paced society. Still, many citizens 
were shocked to learn that drug abuse had 
become a problem, and they demanded strict 
enforcement of drug laws. Since 1985, when 
four Mauritian parliamentarians were arrest- 
ed at Amsterdam airport after their luggage 
was found to contain 21 kilos of heroin, the 
government has cracked down on drug traf- 
ficking. Today anvone caught transporting or 
dealing drugs can be sentenced to death by 
hanging, though noone has yet been exccutect. 

Walking through the marketplace in the city 
of Curepipe, I encountered a young man who 
offered to sell me some dope. I declined, but 
persuaded him to discuss his trade. 

Dressed in jeans and fashionable dark 
glasses, he told me he was a Muslim. I asked 
about his clientele. “I sell to everybody,” he 
said. “But mostly to-young people.” 

Dropping a spent cigarette onto the pave- 
ment and crushing it with the heel of a black 
cowboy boot, he said, “It's the new Mauritian 
reality, man. Si fas du pognon, far du pew- 
wotrr— If you got bucks, you got power.” 

I was surprised by such cynicism, for so 
many Mauritians had told me in the most 
unequivocal terms that their country was a 
paradise. The drug dealer's comment sug- 
vested that a certain innocence has been lost— 
thatin the new Mauritius, money means more 
than anvthing. 

And, in fact, you can see this not only in the 
way Mauritians make money but also in the 
way they throw itaway, Gambling is.2 nation- 
wide obsession, Casinos are everywhere, but 
probably the most enthusiastic bidding takes 
place in Port Louis at the venerable Champ de 
Mars. Inside, mobs of people eat lentils 
wrapped in chapati and queue up im front of a 
line of bookie stalls. The crowd hums with 
tips, for everyone claims to know someone 
who knowsa jockey who has received an enor- 
mous sum from someone else to rig & race. 
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VeneruMe descendant of Chinese immirrants, o retired shopkeeper confirms what one diplomat 


said of Mauritius: “It's magnificent, but it’s not Africa.” Port Louts (below) was londfall for 
Asion workers ond merchants as well os Africans and Astans iunported as slaves. lodiay most of 


the two dozen vessels thot pass through each week carry form products or manufactured goods. 
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The nicht I wae there, a waiter from the 
restaurant in my hote 


2,000 rupees (about $130) on a bad tip 


bold me be tac just ost 
When I 
told him not to feel bad, be shrugged 
At least [ have money to 
said, nodding his head al the stands above us 
Just like them 
Up there, far above the crush of 
the France-Mauritians gambled in private 
lwentuptio takea 
ored French suits and silk bes and women 
in stylish French frocks and floppy halts peer- 
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coats slently arculated among them with sil 

ver traws of champagne 
Althourh everyone 16 bemnnine to live aii 

tle better in Mauritius: the Franco-Mauritians 


bave always lived better than everyone else 
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Mauritian whites stillown most of the sugar, 
and own most of the new factones as well 

| had a chance to see how these people live 
when l wasinvited toaluncheon ata villaona 
f beach hmed 
wealthy Franco-Mauritian families, | sat ina 


stretch with the retreats of 


large wicker chair on the lawn, chatting with 
hey hac heen 


belore and 


the sons of some sugar barons 


on a stag hunt the day were telling 
storics of pursuing deer on horseback through 
thie hills-ol a Sugar estate 

[struck up a conversation with a strapping, 
He had just returned from 
is Working on a degree im 


finance. I asked him if he planned to stay: m 


suintanned youth 


cece a rr 
Wiiere he 


England, 


Europe after he completed his stucies 


he Sait 


His eves widened. “Uf course not 


“T'll come back home.” 


lasked him hy 
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He smiled and gestured toward the beach 
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and physical intimacy seems to 


Day care, Mauritius-stvle, finds a child close 
to her mother at a textile mill. Te worker con 
edn a roveriment-mindated montitly bores 
for perfect attendance. Unemployment has vir- 
tually disappeared, thanks priomaruy to textile 
plonts owned by local and Hone Kong imres- 
tors. Tropioal fauritivs is now one of the 
world's largest producers of wool sweaters, 
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wide village elections last 
Mauritians are democratic b 
exists a certain feeline 
sense of live and let live. Mauritians respect 
one another, i when @ man respects anoth 
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read: “Votes J2 ¢ifphants!” An informal pro- 


cession of villagers followed the car to the town 
hall, wherea degen ae 
for the candidates for the village council, 
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their 12 opponents, the “lamps, ’ 
but they hadn't shown up, [his pleased the 
elephants no end because, as Rampersad told 
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such stirring “Vote for the ele- 
Seats The lamps have no light!" One candi 
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AURITIAN INDIANS monopolize 
all levels of politics, and | 
wondered if Indian culture 
permeated other aspects of life 

on the island. I had an opportunity to find 
oul when a young Hindu dressed m Paris 
fashians imvited me to hid cousin's 
wedding. | had been to numerous weddings in 


Siren 


[ndia, butthis was unlike any indian wedding 
L awl seen 

A Hindu priest dressed in white performed 
the ceremony while squatting ona stage. The 
groom, wearing a Nehru coat and turban, and 
the bride, in aredsilk sari, walked three times 
around the priest 

That afternoon we waited silently in a large 
rented hall for the bride and groom, who had 
changed into a pully white wedding dress and 
a powder blue tuxedo. The Madonna song 
“Like & Virgin” blared from a loudspeaker, 


and grumpy adolescent cousins of the bride 





passed around plastic cups of ice cream. 

And then they started serving rum. The 
affair, called “le cocktail party,” lasted until 3 
am. By midnight my fnend and all his friends 
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were dancing wildly and singing along to Brit 
ish and French dance tunes 

Shouting above the raucous crowd, lasked 
him if traditional week-long Indian weddings 
were ever held in Mauntius. 

He laughedand, handing mea glassofrum, 
cai) “Oh no. Mauritius ¢ a modern countn 
We prefer to do things the modern way.” 

By modern, my frend meant European 
Yet I fownd it odd that in a country where 
98 percent of the population claims ancestors 
from continents other than Europe, European 
culture remams the hardiest. Some argue 
that this is because of the island's colonial 
history: Before the Dutch settied in 16358, 
no one lived here 

The Dutch abandoned Mauritius in 1710, 
and the French moved in five years later, 
eventually setting up a successiul Sugar col- 
ony. During the Napoleonic Wars, Mauritian 
corsairs routinely attacked and looted British 
merchant ships on their way to or from India 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope. This 
annoyed the British, so in 1810 a Aritish fleet 
forced the islanders to surrender. 


A variety of creeds and calendars means the New Year is feted several times. An Indian father 
holets his dawehter at February's Chinese parade; seven months loter, a Muslim holy mon 
marks the end of MWuhorrom by running ao sword ocress fAts lips. Islanders use Creole for daily 
communication cdoross ethnic lines and French and English tn formel conversation, 
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Hanging out in the Black River district, young 
Creoles—whose forebears were imported cs 
supar-plantation slavwes—face life at the bot- 
tom of the country's socioeconomic pyramid, 
Other Mauritians are more likely to profit 
from the country’s next economic wave, which 
may crest with opportunities in offshore bank- 
ing—a chance for the island to solidify its 
ploce among Africa's most prosperous notions. 


But the British made generous terms with 
the French. According to the capitulation 
agreement, called the Treaty of Paris, the 
Roman (|. 


atholic Church would be salesiuarrl- 


ed; the French plantocracy could retain all 
its privileges; and the French language would 
coexist with English, The British did, how- 
EVer, Manage to leave their own legac y¥, Most 


notably a parliamentary democracy, 

In many ways Mauritus’s connection with 
Europe has been a boon. But in other ways the 
islands attinity for things European has alien 
ated Maurthans of non- mice descent 
from their cultural past. Ry all appearances 
Incian culture seems to be shelving, yet, 1p 
truth, few Indians retain much connection 
with the land of 
Hassin. 
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to create the world, he let some of the water 


of the Cranees spill here. Oh 
Hindus make a pilgrimage to the sarred lake 
Evenon an off day, when the sky was pera} 
and the winds damp, lspaw several women 
kneel at the paved edges of the lake and lavinch 
leaves bearing candles, flowers, and intense 
Into the 
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that | had \ ved in India. “Do you have an\ 
friends there?" Raju asked with interest 

"T have some.” [ replied 
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Like Raju, most Mauritian Indians have 


came from 


dai 1 Ee} 


where their families 
re descended from the 
borers that French 
harons brought to the island betwee 
Lo10, abolished 
when Muuritius's slave owners were paid an 
Indemnity by the British government for 
freeing 66,000 slaves. The folle Wee, 
the sugar barons, desperate for a fres h Source 
of labor, began to import field workers 
fram India 

But the Indians’ circumstances were not 
nuch different from those of the Africansiaves 
They paid five 
lanout a coir) a month, and the planters 


mo Chea 
beer they 4 
indentured | Sugar 

18.36 
Slavery 1635, 
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deducted heavy penalties from these low 
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. SE SUNDAY al Mont hoy, a beach 
town in the north, a crowd of 
mostly Creoles sprawled across 
the blonclish sands. Families pic 
Healt 


| 
ttes and rum: shrieking chil 


bachminton 


nicked on bie 


tren wagerl nethess game: of 


Young men gathered beneath the shade ol 
palms and plaved séea, the calypso-like Mau- 
Phan) Music, W tn Grums, flutes, RO Piultars 

Farther along the beach a stage had been 
erected and another band was ollering a more 
formal séra concert, the kind tourists can hen 
in the bir luxury hotels, with electric puitars 
ind dancing girls in sequined costumes. I lis- 
tened for a while but soon was drawn back to 
Lhe other part of the beach, where women 
from the tape decks in 


swaverl to the séra le 
their vans. and men with more traditional 


Miuriisus: [stone of Catiet Success 





friends. 


thew 


4, shirtless man from the chorus approached 


CFs ant guitars sang for 


me with a large brown bottle of beer. He 
offered a swig from the bottle, which was 
warm and hac lost its label 
“You like ségar™” he asked 
] Thi cleleed ane haniclec the bottle att i 
srinning at me with ruined teeth, he said, 
“Well, you should listen closely to the old man 
ole stvle of 


seita—the way Mauritians User to sine it dur 


SLT Pay because ms is the 


ing the days of slavery, when séga was a form 
of protest and not a tourist extravaganza.’ 

We listened to the old man simgmg in a 
Creole so removed from French that I unde 
stood very little of tt, My companion, how 
ever, Was very moved by the song: He shut his 


eves, tossed his head back, and began to shift 


Le 








his feet with lethargic elegance in the sand_ 

He opened his eves and told me, “Ségais not 
just our music. Itis our African culture. But 
we are losing the true music, and this is asad 
thing. A people's culture is its soul, and with- 
out a. soul how can a people go forward? For 


‘A country to be great it must keep its culture.” 


Naturally, some Mauritians have found 
ways to profit from such nostalgia. Fora fee, a 
black man in a straw hat will take you in a 
horse and buggy to watch sugar being made 
the way it wat 200 years ago, Inside the colo- 
nial sugar mill, you can peer at an ox walking 
inacircle, turning aset of grinding stones that 
are fed stalks of sugarcane by an Indinn in a 
period costume. Before you leave, you're 
treated to a swallow of rum made the way It 
was in the days of the French, offered in a 
comnac glass by a beautiful Indian girl dressed 
in What looks like a stewarcess's outfit. 

“Tt's absurd,” an Indian woman in a field 
af sugarcane told me, as she gestured with 
a fierce-looking machete. The sun had just 
risen, and small orange fires glowed all around 
us in the pink dawn: It was August, mid- 
season for harvesting sugarcane. The woman 
knew of the colonial theme park, but she had 
never been there, “If tourists want to see how 
sugar is made,” she said, “they don't have to 
go to that place to see it.” 

She whacked at the thick stalks of cane 
with her machete. Like many sugar workers, 
she started her day at 4:30-a.m. and worked 
until 10 &. mi. ar so, 

lasked ber why the harvesting hadn't been 
mechanized, and she laughed and pointed to a 
néarby pyramid of volcanic rock about 20 fect 
tall. The fields were filled with them. 

“The sugar barons talk about mechaniz- 
ing,” the woman said. “And they're starting 
to take all the rocks away, so the machines can 
come in. They say they'll save money." 

She started to bundle up the cane, her small 
hands protected from the razor-sharp leaves 
by thick gloves. “T guess things will change 
then,” she said sarly. “They won't need me, I 
suppose. But then maybe [can get a job hand- 
ing out glasses of rum to the tourists.” 


EW MAURITIANS REALIZE that not all 

the islanders live in a paradise, but 

Sarojm Jugnauth is one. Dressed ina 

colton sari, she greeted meat the door 

of a modest bungalow on the beach. Stepping 
inside, | nodded to a man in his shirtsleeves, 
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who was eating breakfast and reading the 
paper, Jugnauth, who isa teacher, poured me 
acup of coffee, and I told her how extraordi- 
nary | found Mauritians’ commitment to 
education. She replied, “Well, yes, but just 
because 60 to 70 percent of our children are 
passing at the primary level doesn't mean that 
we should be satisfied. We have to keep up 
with Western academic standards.” 

She turned to the man behind the newspe- 
per toask what he thought. That man, Mauri- 
tius's prime minister, is responsible for his 
country’s economic miracle. Wiping his 
mouth with a paper napkin, Sir Anerood Jue- 
nauth said, “Ves, of course, we must provide 
better services, better education: But todo all 
this, we must have the means, Now we must 
create those means.” 

There is a lot of beady talk in Mauritius 
these days about turning the country into 
another Singapore, Prime Minister Jugnauth, 
forone, believes that Mauritius can become an 
entrepéit between Africa and Southeast Asia 
and is trying to establish his country as a re- 
gional headquarters for multinational compa- 
nies as well as offshore banking and financial 
services, It may take along time. Sub-Saharan 
Africa's share of world trade is only about 3 
percent, and the economy of the Republic of 
South Africa is likely to remain sluggish forthe 
next several years. And the offshore banking 
scheme is off to a slow start; Africans with 
money still prefer to bank in Europe. 

Philip Ah Chuen, a wealthy Mauritian en- 
trepreneur, had plenty to say about Mauriti- 
u4"s prospects for the future when I called on 
him at his office in the capital. 

We talked about Singapore and discussed 
figures. Aitera while, Ah Chuen said, “TIT want 
to show you something." 

He took me to a corner of the room to see a 
painting of a storefront on what looked like a 
Port Louis street. “I keep this here to remind 
me,” he said. “This is a painting of my grand- 
father’s shop. My grandfather came here from 
China as a coolie: He worked, and he saved, 
and eventually be opened this shop. This is 
where [ grew up.” 

He put his hand on my shoulder, “I want 
this picture to remind you of something too. 
Every Mauritian—and | mean every Mauri- 
Gian, not just the Chinese — came here, adotin 
the middle of the Indian Ocean, and survived. 
TfI were vou, | wouldn't worry about Mauriti- 
us's future, Survival is in our genes.” 0 


National Geographic, April 1993 





Capability has a kinder, 
safer, gentler side. 


We call Aerostar the Ring cf 
Canability. [t-can haul six kiels te 
schon! in the moming and tum 
around and tow a two-ton beat to 
the lake at night But it's alse 
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belt system * [heres a driver 
air bag to supplement lap ane 
shoulder restramts.’ Every 
outer seat has a 3-point safety 
helt, Rear anti-lock brikes 
Also come 
standard 
And you 
Can even 
have youl 
Aerostar 
equipped 
with avail 
: Fler Harty Mini Consolette 
trome “full-time” four-wheel drive 
for added traction and control. 
What's morte, Aenstar offers 
youa host of amenities in an 
LPAI nly come table Intenor 
) with avaiable leather 
seating surfaces. 
/ind a wide range 
of seating arrange 
ments for wp to 
i passengers. 
us j Aerostar from 
Standard OriGene Ford. Designed for 
your comfort...and peace of 
runic. 
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Route 93 
[have read the Geoorarane for 20) years and never 
been $0 touched as by your December story. An 
article that provides both solid geographic infor- 
mation and poignant emotional recollections is 
rare. It proves that geography is the means by 
which we learn of the places ‘where people and 
animalstive out Very interesting lives: 
Dewoaan |. E. Gaeen 
Grose Me, Michigan 


Lown a small sheep ranch in Big Arm. Montana; 
Highway 93 passes right by my place. [t is the kind 
of highway that will Gring back memones and 
make you want to go see friends you haven't seen 
in awhile, [tis 4 greet road, and | will always love 
it, [tis the essence of Amenca. 
Asta WHITING 
Aig Arm, Montana 


I judge the subjoct matter —the ever changing face 
of America—very worthy of inclusion in the 
Society sagenda. And | recognize Michael Partit’s 
ekills: He writes well and interestingly. But | am 
disturbed to find this journal giving spoce to a 
chatty, folksy, highiy personalized recital. 
NELSON OHMART 
Hanson, Massachusetts 


Your readers might like to know thot the ditty 
quoted on pape 48 is from a4 full-fledged eipht- 
stanza poem by Badger Clark. Clark's poetry 
became popular in the decade of 1910-1920. when 
he was nationally known as the “Cowboy Poet.” 
QOursoctety sells heard Saddle Leather and ovher 
books of hes poctry: procedas dre ised to maintain 
Clark's cabin homes in Custer State Park. One 
thing Parfit obvidusly has in conumon with Clark 
is an appreciation of his fellow man and the West- 
erm scene. 
Jessie ¥. SUNDSTROM 
Radger Clark Memarial Seciety 
Custer, South Dakota 


i drove up 93 from Phoenix to Las Vegas last Octo- 
ber, and in my judgment the most significant [ea- 
tures of the route are the hundreds of small white 
crosses along the roadsides. Each marks the loca- 
tion of a traffic fatality, dramatizing the dangers of 
the route. 

James W. Bexenict 

Sequim, Washington 


Volcanoes 
Your feature was fascinating for its insight into the 
driving forces behind voleamie action but fristrit- 
ing for the jack of information about the thearet- 
cal effect of pas emissions on the ozone layer. 
Charts showing the extent of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere ozone hole overlook the fact thar Mount 
Erebus is located below the center. Grven the vol- 
ume and variety of gas emissions from an active 
vileano, one cannot help wondering whether 
ozone depletion 6 not attributable to natural 
causes Tather than to the widespread use of CPC 
propellants and refrigerating pas. 
Rowert Romnson 
Crawley, Werern Atatralia 


if veloanre emissions created ozone holes, theanro- 
sphere wold be riddled with openings above the 
more (han S00 active voleanoey in the world. 


The prisoner who survived the [9112 Peléc enuption 
was not “safely” imprisoned in his cell, Auptiste 
Ciparis (1877-1929) was indeed saved by the 
robust construction of his jail cell, but he was 
severely burned. Due to be hanged for murder, he 
was reprieved but spent the reat of his life as o 
cis sideshow attraction, billed as the “Prisoner 
of St. Pierre.” 
Roget Dery 
Aocketstown, frelanad 


As newcomers to the Big Istand of Hawani in 1953, 
my wife and | eagerly climbed onto cooling lava 
cutting across a well-traveled road near Kalawesa. A 
Hawaran nearby shouted “Madame Pele no like.” 
Disregarding his warning, we danced around on 
the smooth pifaeitae and rough ‘a “d—Vvery excit- 
ing. Thut night ourlungs were on fire aching from 
the fumes. We now have great respect for the 
Hawaiian goddess of the volcano, 
REVEREND Davin M. Paisley 
Carnarillo, California 


Milan 
As a northern Italian, | appreciated your discus- 
sion of this wonder city, As o Milanese, | would 
have mentioned the golden statue of the Madonna 
atop the duomo as the real symbol of Milan. 
Pirk Ginko BeRToTio 
Aietla, ftaty 


lam ahighsechexsl student of Ttalan origin, who has 
had the opportumty to spend my summers in Italy 
and become well wcquainted with the people and 
political system, Descobing the leader of the Lam- 
bard League, Umberto Bossi, as “raucous” did 
not. inimv opinion, fully describe the man, nor did 
the article depict his party's ideology. The party 1m 
racist. Bossi has threatened to mobilize northern 
[taly in an attempt to seeede from the rest of the 
country if he does not pet his way, 

Milan and Rome must act together as one to find 
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POURING BUCKETS? GOODVEAR AQUATRED PUMPS UP TOA GALLON OF WATER AWAY AS YOU DRIVE. 
At highway speeds, the award winning’ deep-eroove Aquatred channels away 
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THE BEST TIRES IN THE WORLD HAVE GOODYEAR WRITTEN ALL OVER THEM. 
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WILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 


A pair of Storm's storks tend to their young at one of the few known 
nest sites of this species. The parents build a platform of branches 
lined with leaves near a river or a swamp. Several times a day they 
bring fish to the nestlings, and then sleep in or near the nest at might. 
This solitary bird needs protected areas to survive the destruction of 


its forest habitat anc also hunting. To save endangered species, it 1s 





essential to protect their habitats and understand the vital role of each 


Storm's Stork 


Genus: Clcomia species within the earths eco- 

Speices: horn) 

Ault slew: systems. Photography, both as a 
Hands BS ico tall : 

Adult weight: scientific research tool and as a 


Approx. 1.&—2hg _ P ‘ar Pin 
Hoahitat: Lowland forest  TReANS Of COMMUCHOON, Can help 


im Secuuf haa Agia 





Surviviod puriteer: promote a greater awareness and ' oF , 
Unkneavn : . ; 

Phoiccraptied ‘by understanding af the Storm's stork ENS ] 
F, Desriatsen. & ; nea : 3 mithorns 
R. Karlatsman and our entire wildlife heritage. The New Classic 
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h common solution to the many probiems that 

plague the nation, if Italy is to continue being a 
dominant force in Europe. 

Anrosio Morena 

Maspeth, New York 


I disagree with the way vou presented the Lom- 
bard League. What we ask is to transform Italy 
imo a federal republic and have our economic 
independence from Rome. | mean independence 


for everyone who contributed to the prosperity of 


this region, inclucing southern people who have 
spent their lives working here, We just want to 
keep most of our money for us. Is: this racism’? 
EMANUELE Pooai 
Afilan, rally 
Map of Europe 
Even in Munich it is not easy to get such an up-to- 
date map. Unfortunately, since yesterday [Janu- 
ary 1, 1993], when the Czech-Slovak separation 
became official, your wonderful map has to be 
redrawn again! Political stability is a fragile 
phantom. 
RAINEE PiRksER and GERHILD SCHULZE 
ifunich, Ceernuaiy 


The map alone is worth the membership fee for the 


whole year. : 
ALFRED SCHWARZ 


Disseldorf, Germany 


We notice the omission of Turkey from the list of 
countnesin the new Europe. Turkey is a founding 
member of the European Council, an associate 
member of the European Community and of the 
Western European Union. Your tnclusion of Rus- 
sla makes thts omission more notable, since Tur- 
key also straddles Europe and Asia, 
AYDIN SAHINBAS 
Miniaster-Counselor, Turkish Embassy 
Washington, 2. C. 
Geographers. traditionally put Turkey oy Asia 
because the bulk of the nation lies in that continent. 


The map shows the former Yugoslav répubtic of 
Macodonta as an independent state under the 
name ~“Macedoma.” This the only state on thal 
map that is not recognized by the United Nations, 
the European Community, and the UL. §., because 
neighboring Cireece claims the name and the onal 
of arms of Macedonia as Greek national historic 
symbols, You should add a special note about that. 
COBRORGE CHRISTOPRORIDIS 

Kirkland, Washingion 


l congratulate you on recognizing Macedonia as a 
stparate country. [speak the vanous languages of 
the region and have spent over 20 years studying 
published sources and researching in Macedno- 
ma. Greek objections to the Macedonians’ use of 
the name are unjustified. Names change over 
time. Regardless of what language the ancient 
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Macedomans spoke. the name now is used by a 

Slavic-speaking people. Given that Luxembourg 

serves as the name of both an independent country 

and a province of Belgium without fears of ternto- 

fal pretensions. why should Macedonia be denied 

the same status as both an independent country 
and a part of Gireece? 

WIictor AL. PROEDMAN 

Chav, Department of Slavic Languages 

University of North Caralina, Chapel Hill 


Gatekeepers of the Himalaya 
Asa Nepalese Sherpa studying in the U.5., [ am 
pleased to see this article. Many Westerners still 
think that “Sherpa” refers only to those who assist 
climbers in the Himalaya rather than to one of 
many peoples living in eastern Nepal beneath the 
world’s highest peaks. Tourism has improved our 
standard of living but has also. brought negative 
impact, The litter was not created by Sherpas but 
by tourists. 
Nima WANGCHL SHERI 
Bozeman, Montane 


As Shell Oil employees on an offshore platform in 
the Gulf of Mexico, we are continously exposed 
toa wide range of fish and mammals. As impres- 
sive as the vast schools of lings, jack crevalles, 
barracuda, porpoises, and other animals are, none 
compare to a solitary whale shark as it circles the 
platform. Sightings are becoming increasingly 
common. As many as four have been sighted at 
once at the $T 295 platform. Your article has 
increased our knowledge of their feeding and 
migratory habits. 
VERNON OVERTURE 
AT SOG, off Louiviana 


Evpenie Clark's article noted that whale sharksare 
protected at Ningaloo Reef, Western Australia’s 
biggest manne park. True, a.management plan 
was approved by the W_A. Parliament in 1988, but 
it was never implemented, My wife and I spent 
much of the past Vear trying to persuade the W. A. 
government to limit whale shark harassment by 
tounst boats in the park. Proposed regulations 
itficate the intention to prohibit tourists from 
touching and riding whale sharks. Dr. Clark’s evi- 
dent enthusiasm for whale shark riding and the 
inclusion of two photographs showing this practice 
Were unfortunate because they encourage others 
to handle marine wildlife. 
Howasn A. Latin 
Rutgers University School of Law 
Newark, New Jersey 


Letters should be aodressed toe FORO, Nationa 
Geographic Magazine, Box 77348, Washingion, D.C 
203, and should include sender's address and 
ephone number. Mot all letters con be used. Those 
hat are will often be edited and excerpled 
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fogether with our buckdy;: Dave Winegard, 
we've probably worked 3,000 accidents, And 
there's no minivan that wed Pur Our Wives ET art 


children in other thana minivar fom (hrvystet 





“They were the first with a stancerd airbag 
First to muke avaiable integrated child seats. 
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The Minivan Company. 
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The Nation “Poses” 
for an Aerial Portrait 


Fyou live in the contmental Lini 
ed States or Hawaii, look 
skyward and smile, Someone 

20 OD feet wp may be-taking your 
picture, 

Actually, you won't be visible in 
the startlingly detaihed images pra- 
tuted by the National Aerial Pho 
tography Program (NAPP). But 
your house will, and so wall your 
barn and weur street. Por example, 
this color infrared view of Anhoch 
Califorma, clearly orofles o brndge 
crossing the San Joaguin River, 
Such imges cover 33 square miles 
With areas.of prowing Vepelalion 
appearing red and dormant growth 
dark brown 

The views will help government 
agencies and private planners with 
eromon studies, ti pine 
mapping, water-quality unalysts, 
fhiitin-damage assessment, and 
ether research 

Managed by the L 
Survey and pointy funded by sever 
Tedder age 
ram ten in [Ya to photograph 
the UL). S. jancimass ata uniform 
stale With six-itich-tocal-lengtn 
cameras. When it ended last your 
another five-year senes of flyovers 
began, to provide m oontinisally 
updated view of the United States 
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eneating a water hazard, found the 
collection of hones 

Further imnvestization produced an 
array of unexpected posults. [wits 
inane — “almost like science fic 
Gon, Save One sci — wihis the 
discovery of bacteria inthe mast- 
odon's gut, When Gerald Goldstein, 
mn Ohio Weslevan University micre- 
biahogist, cultured the bacteria, thes 
bedan to grow. They had survived in 
the Oxyper-iree Dog for 11 tan) 
years, according to carbon dating of 
the bones. The. butchenne murk 
nnd the separated honcs—siens of 
Hina chiwily —ore evidence that 
humans proved upon -mastoctons m 
MOT America. avs Bradley Lep- 
perofthe Ohio Historical Societ, 
Irecer of the inveshpaton 

The intestines also contaimed the 
muaistocdon:s last meal, acoorcding to 
Dec Anne Wymerof Binomsturg 
Linrversity in Pennsylvania, an 
expert on ancient plants. Mastodions 
Are KDW TO have Gatien spruce 
branches, but thm one had devoured 
water thes, pondweed; and swuimnn 
grasses, “That's & very rich, nutr- 
tious diet,” Wymer says. “This euy 
was focusing on vummy stuff 


Bacteria Survive— 
,, In Mastodon’s Stomach 
“the mastodon was munching 
pWway al the cue of a lake 
ocar Newark, Ohio, just 
belore he died. Humans apparent 
butchered him and-stored the meal 
and bones in the lake, now a chills 
bor. There they lay until 1989, when 
a golt course construction crew, 
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TO PROVE THE NEW JENN-AIR WALL OVENS 
HAVE LARGER INTERIORS, 


WE CONSULTED THIS PANEL OF EXPERTS. 
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THE SIGN OF A GREAT COORk. 
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Dehorning Rhinos 









































to Give Them a Future 


lrmed by continued poaching 
. oof rhmocermeacs, whose horns 
ire volved in the Far Est 
for purported medicinal qualities 
nd in the Middle Gast for dagger 
handles. wildlife officials in Namibia 
and Aimbabwe are siwing off ind 
storing the horns of trangquilived live 
thins. Same SUM) have lost their 
hom, which grow back ata rate of 
several inches a.year. Poachers have 
gotten the word: Few dehorned rhe 
nos have been shot since the pro- 
Brim began in [ost 

NATIONAL CROGRAFHIC feparted 
in March 1984 that the pumber of 
Alrcan rhinos had dipped below 
20,000), The continuing siaughiter 
has sent the tote! pltcn mcting ta an 
estrniuited &.200 today. 4imbabwe's 
black rhinos “have been taking o 
major hammering,” savs Rickard 
Emohe, an Afmea-based rhino 
researcher. They now fhumber 4:34), 
down fram more than 1.500) 

Rhinos seem (6 fet along well 
without horns, but long-term effects 
ae unknown, avs foc! Berger ot 
the Linnverity of Nevada at Reno 
who studying the mammoth beasts 
in Namibia with a Notional Geo- 
graphic Soctety eran, 






Climate, Microorganisms 
Color Acropolis Marble 


Cr Veors aif pollution was 

blamed forthe deteroration 

cf ancicnt Marble monuments 
of Gireece nnd Rome. But Genman 
eclentist Wolfgang Krumbein says 
tiie tc cnemics are Mmicroer gan 
sits like alewe, lichens, and fungi. 
whose growth ebbé and flows as the 
climate changes. 

Hot. dry weather prevailed in the 





mid-lth century, when thie wew of 
the Acropolis of Athens (below) 
was painted. Thit favored the 
growth of lichens, whose excrement 
produced the reddish patina, sys 
Roumbein., o geomerobiologit and 
member of UNESCO's Acropolis 
advisory group. By the end of the 
century, dlge and fungs grew rap 
divin o coo, damp climate, turning 
the monument blackish ercen 

In recent decades, as the resion’s 
weother became more vunabie, the 
microorganisms burrowed beneath 
the surtace, says Krumbein, making 
the Acropols—though almost pure 
white —vulnerable to destruction 
from within. Konambein is seeking 
ways to Kall the organisms without 
damaging the marble 


Off Israel, a Mystery Ship 
From 400 B.c. 


ikely on her maiden voyage. 
merchant ship sank in the 
Mecditenuncan Sea around 
400 nc. offthe coast of what is now 
Lemme! She curried an tinusual one- 
armed anchor bat litth care other 





BRUDC rin bet Loe need 


National Geographic, April 7903 


BICWEL BUSTHOR. WORLD S9St Pee Pee Lee 


Than personal effects—vidlin- 
shaped wood boxes, cermiiiic goods, 
and a collection of woodworking 
Tools. The most important thine 
about the dishovery, though, is the 
ship itself, one of the best preserved 





CARAT SCS 


wooden-hulled vessels of the time 

Divers found ter in bess than si 
feet ol water near Ribbute Mangan 
Michael, about miles south of 
Hata, in 198s, Since recovering the 
remind, mclucing 40 feet of bull, 
the excavators have been trying to 
determine where she sailed from. 
Stone ballast and pottery may mci 
cate Greek or Phoenician ongim, 

There was trony in the find for 
Elisha Linder of the University of 
Haifa, who led the excavation. “1 
had just returned trom Sardinia, 
where J was looking for Phoenician 
Ships, When this ship was iiscoverce: | 
ut the doorstep of my home.” 
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new Intrepid 
VOU | Hine! 
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eure “High points: too many to list, 
with concept, roominess, dynamics 
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“The real magic is in 
“a DF 
the details. 
“Dodge has never been -Automobile Magazi 
stronger or more 
innovative. 
-Hotor Trend 
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Maybe you don’t | 
need another diet. 
Maybe what you — 
need is a faster 
metabolism. 


Noase ra —_ 


FREE Video and Brochure 








catt 1-800-328-5888 su: 
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Beware the Pitohui, Bird 
With a Poisonous Streak 


hooged Ptonw. @ COMMON 
few Crime bod, scratched 
and pecked John Dum 
bacher’s hand ws the Liniversity of 
Chicago researcher treed it from a 
net. When he ticked hit wound, his 
Th grew “numo ana tigly Me 
woriered why anil began a stuats 
hat browehi the first prow! that a 
bird can be porsoncus 
Dumbacher sent pitohiu feath- 
ers, skin. and other issues to the 
National Institutes of Health, where 
the poison wits extracted, identified 
and injected into mice. “The mice 
just keeled over.” save-Dumbacher 
The ime heurtouan & known in 
onty ane otheroroun of dnimats 
POISON Hart frogs trom Cocntral and 
South Americn 


Research 


















revenled that two other pita 
hh species also Produce po- 
son. Dumbachoar wants to 
arn how they do so, how 
they Keep from Deme attected 
by it, andowhether they uss 
bright! color to warn poten 
hal predators that i is din- 
Heros to attack them 

Lum nbicnher fad gone to 
New Counce with Bruce 
Bechler to study birds of 
paradise ona National 
Liengrapme Society grant 

‘Here you have one of 
New Goines better known 
birds, and we didn't know the 
most remarkable thing abut 


fo mines Beehler 


National Park Protection 
for Australia Fossil Site 


Dey Cohen Siri 
menagene oven by Atstralian 
TAncards: camrVvorcus kan- 
pars, mursipial horns, giant 
flightless birds, even @ 
rabhat-sie creature with 
huge propecia wici 
SOS ANG Sarp 


check tech 


Did American Clams Sail to Europe on Viking Ships? 


hat American scatood tavorte 


ona beach off northern Denmare 


of Afva arenonia, carbon-dated as carly as 1245 

ney Gidn t get there Gy themselves. 
objects and exist im 
the free-floanny larvul stage for only | 
A thantic by, slug 


mice brisk trans- 


uneble io attach themsetves to other 


hong enogah to be canned across the 


nh ocean currents, But Viking ships 


athanhic voevares in 1s ttle as three weeks. says Kal 
Strand Petersen of the Geological Survey of Denmark 
He believes the clams arnved in Europe with returmmine 
Wikings, either as food or as larvae that hitchhiked in the 
bilee water or on the decks of wooden chins before burs 


ing themselves in the candy Danwh sea bottom 


hie 1 i if 
Lite Wo AA, DB 


ihe sett -Sihe ll ciaern., 
provides new support forthe iden that the Vikings 
reached Amenca before Columbus. Last sonny, 


mits found shells 


Che clams ore 


be 


Bos WoNTRALT 


National Geoarradhic, Apri 1985 





























They all roomed a dense rain forest 
mills Of Years ago 

Sow thit-site where their remans 
litter the landscape hat become par 
ot fi national park. Awstralas most 
important fossal Tiel, (90), 00-acre 
Raversterch Station in the arid 
northwest highlands of Queensland 
[NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, January 
56) was added to Lawn Hill 
National Park last. year as part of a 
fiaypor expansion of Cveensiand s 
protected reserves, 

With the discovery of at heast [5 
new maiiintal speces, Kiversiewh is 
rewriting the fosst) record of Awstra- 
lin over the past 25 million years 
One scientist likened the deposits to 
the Rosetta stone in the way they 
help explain the cominent’s 

diveruty and rate of evolution 

















"T've just been informed that 
this new Mercury Villager is 
outselling ourminivan You're my 
top designers and [ want action 

iwant a minivan witha 


sliding rear seat 

"Twanta minivan with 
standard anti-lock brakes 

‘And /wanta minivan 
that's fully equipped, comfortable, 
and drives like a Mercury" 








LARP Con ES (Bie Ph ble ge anger er cart sa 
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"So, why doesn't he 


just get a Villager?" 


Villaper’s innovative 
sliding rear seat moves 
completely forward for 
Maw Caro Space 
For more Villager info 
call. 8004468888 
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ACT THt AND THE COUALITY 
OF A MERCURY 


AUTHORS 
WANTED 


A well-enown New York subsily book 
publisher is searching for manuscripts. Fiction, 


, poetry, juvenile, travel, scienific, 
ersial 


and even controw subjects will 
be considered. [f you have a book-length 
man ony for publication (or are sill 


working on it), and would like more informa- 


tion and a free 32-page booklet, Lenn igi 
VANTAGE PRESS, DEPT. N 
116 W 34 ht, New York, NY 1000 


Invest Some Time in 
America's 
Youth 


Bea 


QO VOLUNTEER 
WW 4-H LEADER 





CONTACT YOUR COUNTY 
EA TENSION OFFICE 











A. Wation of 
Readers... 


Want to read more? 


Talk less. 
Keep a book 
in your briefcase, 
by your bed. 
Get up 
15 minutes early. 
Read a new poem 
aloud each night 
before dinner. 
Can't sleep? 
Don't count sheep. 
Read. 

Turn off the tube. 
Tune into books. 
Expand your 
horizons. 
Read for fun. 
Read for 
information. 
Use your library. 


A Nation of 
Libraries. 


ait Library Aseria bian 











NAMIBIA’S SKELETON COAST 


a oe ee Fo as 
ie wee ey i ne on Dui Cie Aarrtint 


Vast. Unforgettable. Shimmering horizons. 
Desert-dwelling elephants. 
Magnificent wildlife struggling for survival. 


Dhese are the mapes of “Survivors of the Skeleton Coos,” a Natonal Geographic 
TV. Special produced by Des and Jen Bartlett, who have already dedicated nine years ol 


their lives vo hlming this anaing land. 


Worle Witelite } une i eT brig In CoM Pe re ot] with ine Mi armiibta ww tLe Ficsqirvcdia 
nan 0 protect Namibia s spectacular wildlife and wondrou Lindscapes. Por onborn 
tion, write Word Woiledlite Fund Department Ft,42. 12750 Twenre-Fouwrth Screer, WW 


Wy DH beeon ie t ie. 
1 








The “Survivors of the Skeleton Coast” will air 
April 14, on PBS, at 8:00 p.m. EST. 
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Ct for Human Potential 








Unveiling the secrets 
of the ocean floor the 
very instant they surface. 


Rivaling outer space as man's most impenetrable 
final frontier is the deep sea. It prohibits human access 
with water pressure too vast while resisting both light 
and electric waves with depths too great. In fact, ex- 
plorers are left with acoustic waves as their only means 
of gathering information, 

NEC and the Japan Marine Science and Technology 
Center have jointly developed a digital acoustic trans- 
mission system able to instantly send color images toa 
monitor on the waters surface from 6.500m under 
the sea. 

This image transmitting system is becoming a 
powerful tool in monitoring marine life as well as learn- 
ing more about the movernents which lead up to earth- 
quakes. And it's just one of the 
ways NEC is providing advanced 
technology in order to help pre- 
serve a more healthy planet. 







Pothier internation, please contact 
NEC Do poner, Cieanic Engeeerineg Cremer Pini apolication Ciiwiearen 
110 AanSsAltenc, Pott ey FAS Rapin 























NEC corporation |s a leading 
flobal supplier of computers 


and communications 


systems and equipment 


From marketing to research 


and development, while 
producing everything from 
Scteites lo Semiconductors, 
Our basis of operation is te 
promote a world of mutual 
understanding and contribute 
to individuals Pursuing their 
own hurman potential 
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“We Wanted An Investment Manager That 


Could Look After Us As WellAs Our Money’ 
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IT COMFORTS YOU WITH A 

SUPPLE RIDE, SOFT LEATH 
LIGHTNING SAFETY REFLEXES. 
Physical comforts and pleasures abound in the 
Mitsubisty Diamante LS. But there is another, deeper 
source of comfort to be enjoyed as well—the 
confidence and peace of mind inspired by the car's 
comprehensive safely network 

Driving on a slick road surface, you can brake hard 
with confidence, knowing that an ABS system helps to 
prevent wheel lock-up and thus preserves steenng control 

lPeither drive wheel begins to slip, the TCL™ 
Traction Control" system will immediately intervene 
to-restore traction. Or, if you accelerate through a turn 
too fast, the TCL system will automatically modulate 
engine power to help you get through safely, 

As a further safeguard, the standard driver-side 
git bag is Sei to deploy instantly in a frontal coll: 
S10n, SuUpplAMeNting the prolecthon of your seatbelt 
While the cars chassis gradually absorbs impact, 
Cushioning the rigid passenger satety shell. 

Knowing ail this, you naturally feel more secure, A 
feeling. that, to Mitsubisti's way of thinking, t essential 
to the enjoyment of a luxury car. See for yourself. Visit 3 
Mirtsubishi Wiotors Dealer and test drive the Diamante LS. 
Call t-800-447-4700 for a Dealer near you. 
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WHE Nt COMES ‘TO SAFETY 
WE DIDNT a LOOK THE SMALL LDEIA ILS 


The biggest concern parents can have ts crealing a sale environment for their chibiren. 
Which is why we rs lipped the Previa with safety features like a roof that meets federal 
strength standards for cars. available anti-lock brakes and a child-provector side dom 
lack: There's a standard driver-side air bag, bon, Because when tt comes to your familys 
salety, No detall is too small F ; 

love what you do for me. 
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THE ONLY Val YT MFr ah — D m CAR FEDERAL MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY STANDROS” With AN AIR BAG 
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You hold your 
childs hand when 
she crosses the 
street, you wont 

let her climb to the 
top of the jungle 
gym and you 
make her wear a 
life preserver in 
the kiddie pool. 
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Life on the Fringe: 
Africa’s Skeleton Coast 


na perpetual trek, rao hill 


the Narub 


clephants of the 
Desert on the southwest 


cope of Afric trivive to the 


We ut 
“hole. merhans &0 mile 
WHTED OO, Retna ) mies away 
Strange tales of desen-dwellim 
cleohants lured Des and Jen Bas 
etl, Velen Agtiman nitiratests 
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Miemile-lone. S-mile-wide strrp of 
the Nammb. one of corth’s dnest 
acsers. in this wind eho ped land 
Ol sand Ghd eravel, Utew tise found 
Ons. Antelope, grates, and 
cmt pichyes 

“Sunivarsi of the Skeleton 
Lost. & National Gcographic Spe- 
cial, was produced by the Baritletts, 
ah chee 
menting the Namib's surprising 
divenity, They shored their expen- 


pnccs im SORT Ceo RAP Hes 


Woted mite Yor to docu- 


lanuary 192 issue. 

If ths desert, suns Were roar; 
clephants surf down dunes: lows 
cavenrte tals und whales ttranded 
mM malate beaches. Sadly, the bons 
have been ci 
Rerdamen beyond the park's narrow 
Donde, Wits and Jen ane hope 
(ul that the Narmbiin @overhmen 
will 2pPRIVeS & PTOpOSsto Came 
roserve achomimng Ube park 

Alottin iphtweieht aircraft. the 
Bartletis soaroverthe 19 00K) square 
miles-of the northern Namib, Thets 
GUA bale nigel desert 
lie ranchy ghmipsed by others 


wnaied, most ahat be 


‘“Soorvivery cf the Skeleton Coast," 
apecio on PRS TV, Apeil fal, O93, 
Not Your Mother's 
Chicken Soup 


JMericans mike no bones aubowl 
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r Cn ben cheer 
cus—the brotler chicken. In 
[Wyo we cach consumed oY pounds 
of them. Thoogh poaltry 6 both 
Wurishineg ane affordable, raising 
Hn processing chickens levies sicep 


nvircriineniial costs, Last veur 
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billion collons of water wie used 
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cy | Water” takes ort 


£ Ye POite joek aT the moulin: 


riueiry samnact on water: iti an 
EXPLORER contnbution to the 
Socjety 4 Fresh Water Initiative 


(Presidents Report 
lanuary 1004), 

Che fractured lime 
tone of northwest 
Arkansas aregon with 
one of the highest con 
centrations of poultry 
Drones in the U.S. 
allows chicken waste to 
CGth ito groundwater, 
POLE wells, Stirecms 
ard lakes 
Film producer John 
Breda, wearted hy 
kmny Bucher, books at 
CH os ConTposting ta dispose of 
marsh scrubber 
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Cats SL 2 
methil that uses plaints and ponds 
TO Tae Pre rye Water clean PM 
“Poel Water” airs tor 4 on EAPLOR- 
ER, TAS SuperStanan, 9 pin. ET, 
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Liberty Science Center. Where Science = Fun. 
Encounter o surprising new world of invention ond wonder at Liberty 
Sclence Center.** With over 250 hands-on science and technology exhibits, 
ond the world's larges? OMNIMAXK” theater, it's oll just o stone's throw 
from the Statwe of Liberty. Liberty Science Center is easy to reach 
by ferry from New York ond New Jersey, PATH /bus or cor (liberty State 
Pork, Exit 148, WJ Turnpike). Coll (201) 200-1000 for odvaonce tickets. 








Wistr NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AND See THE WORLD Pron 
A VWHOLE NEW PERSPECTIVE 
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ee re looking for a wholesome atte natural Way io ford pour dos, leek ne 
fierther thas Natures Goure” brand doe food. We've taken 2reat tasting 
Heradients fractal combired! them with a tiene pee trast: Parea® 

Natural inredicnty lie whole-irain com. burley and wheat, all preven wathonat 
cena pancdes, combine! vith other inenationt help to pre weer dog all the 
ener he teeds. Real chicken ond beet | nant bry peodacts ee fillers | peovacke peony od 
peiddin for arog mec, healthy skin and 2 instrous coat. Phos essential vitamins 
ind tritecrals cemtritate to ehurdy bores aed teeth. We've-even included Iecwer's | 
peat tr aid digestion, ancl vca salt no hebp bakance brady {iaicle, 

All thin ita doe fond that hoes oo artifical flees or added coke. Preserved 
mmm with Vitamin £, Sanre’y Cours prevides your dog o LOM complene and 
balanwod tae chat's anvehing bot ordinary, 

Nature's Conrte in ahemaking the cates chimmitment to aippstet ‘ap 
envireniatsental cebacation ly ersaking a enmtribatiqns ta Barth Day USA 5 oct 
with crery ymuechaie.” * 20 Und Ayer: ens APS St bee aD Pe ee 
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Why Are Frogs and Toads 
Knee-deep in Trouble’ 


" = i z r rel 
Ne sheerny CTOMKINe Of Pon 
irk 2 rervibin faint. Prod 
NWS 1s Erie [2 Peer irs 
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ithe) thew Ein afre mysterious 

FRITS arn Sen LIsts SSD cy 
human alteration of écosVvsteris 
Girtly responsible, On five cont 
Mente Lf COPUTETTesS ave four LThS 
ive Oie-offs amone bmphoiwans 

“Frogs are food andicators oF 

vironmental chanee. With highly 
permcabic skin, they are very suscep- 
Hie fo toMae sul line ae LG] Lan ) Sui 
nh wuter, save tomes Vial, mbermi- 
Lond) Go litieteu of the Dei nin; 
Amphibian Population Task Force 

Costa Rica's aplden toads onc 
withered t nites on Mew j ciberes 
but have not been seen-since 1a 


lect ane Tina may re factor 
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Drmcvered im 1973, onc of two 
ccs Of Astraan gastric bread. 
ne Oe VANiSsitd SOVen Yes Liter 
the other disuppeared.in 1985, Thi 
fomuile swallowed her termed ees 
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ne ec bated Them wn ter stomacr 
i J i at i 

unl the frodbets fied oul Ufa 


nent), While bromting, she stopped 








Proucine stomach aod—on apity 
inat interests Wicer researchers, 

te numbers puneine. the north 
err dca frog | Gatton. let | 
sulters a6 Wetlands are dramed in 
North Amencan prairies. Hlabitit 
ls. thrcstens the Pine Barrens tree 
frou || hin sew Jere 

Scentisis are examining sus 


nected cowses. With sioport tom 
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Andrew Blaustein of Liregon State 
| DIVERSITY IS VEST AINE Whether 
moe sedl Uliraveslel riackitwey LLL 
louorone depletion is Killing westerm 
loads in the Catcnde Range, Laat 
Year fe found 2 mutt tive evo: Y 
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The 1995 
Skylark Custom. 
We gave it a sleek 
aerodynamic shape, 
expressive design details, 
and a very attractive price 
The Skviark Custom is 
our most affordable Buick 
for (993. So it's a wondertul 
way to introduce yourself 


to Buick quality. Like all 


Biieks, its-equipped with 
an impressive list of features 
including DynaRide* 

SUS DENS, aulonalir 


transmission, power door 


locks, Stainless stee|] exhiaisi. 


and even anti-lock brakes 
All standard 

Por more information, call 
S004 A-BUICK. Or see your 
Buick dealer and test-drive a 


new Skytark Custom toclay. 











Either way. you'll discover 
a car whose qualities are 
very aitractive indeed 
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BUICK 
The ew Sandie For Ohiadity 
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Root of a Dispute, Oilseed 
F uels Cleaner Engines 


erbal pitchtorks few across 
the Ailante last year when 
S, LATMers 





Eur Ligon ind 
neariy went blo war over eolden 
frolas of the mi ae Peat, cme: crt sey 
eral crop collectively called milsecd, 
American soybean growers charged 
that thew w 
Lars tb Your inexports becouse E.cno- 
pean goverment: heavily subsidize 
bihiood, whose products compete 
with those mide from Amercan 
soybeans. A Novemiver comprortiise 
limited the amount of land planted 
in stibsicized oilseed 

The plants yield onl used in mak 
Ine detergents and lubricants; when 
treated, rape ale produces an envi 
ronmentally friendly fuel knew as 
rape methyl ester (RME). Mt serves 
clean alternative to ciese! fue] 
nnd ik now power fises, bas, 
and tractors 1h Britain, Aiestri 
taly, France, ond Germany, “It 
produces almost no sulfur dioxide 
soit Ss pone off with o hing m the 
dirtrest cies." says David Koch of 
Movaont, a mipormoker of RME 
The fwelis costher to produce than 
diese]. however. [t also serves £4 a 
healing tic, Wane such CX PHLn- 
Bualdings as Milan's La Sasala 
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Hands-on Approach to 
india’ s Rat Problem 


ome Indians are so fed up 






with the army a trodents thal 
rs Cl irre the Mm oil of f jos 
andl hore that they're tumnie 

the trebles on the feacdy-eved 


cre losing two billion dal- 
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pests and having them for chines 
India’s “0 milbon people could 
eurvive for several menihs on the 
hata ty - taken by bandicoot rats 
gerbils, and field mice. The rockents 
ide Sires a0 ut a fourth of all gran 
both stored ind in the frelds. In 
moat areas officials attick with pes 
trodes that can leave toxic cnviron- 
mental calling corks. Bul in one 
eouthern cistrict they knew wha 
to call—s rat-biusting teu menmed 
the Redent-and Termite Squad 
[PLATS ). Dee mister extermima- 
tors, 30K) members of 
the 25 000 -ctnene Drulis 
tribe, long renowned 
for hunting prowess 
have been funded ty 
the Ohcfam intemn- 
tonal aid group tnd 
the Indian govern 
ment. [he hunters fer- 
ree out rats. in fiebeds 
clubbing them with 
HIcCKS.OT isphyxiating 
them with amoke 
hunter named Ramin 
prowey shows Off Pour 
dicot rats that were 
happen! In ance Heli 
The LATS team's | 
techniques proved reach cheaper 
per rat than pesticwes. [n-three 
years they caught 216) (NM) of the 
vermin. Some rats: feed the brudis 
themacives, Gulmost wind-up os 
dinner for hungry rephiles on 
crocodile farm 
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Scotland's Wildcats 
Mixing With Wild Cats 
fF hen 6 wildcul o wilticat? 
That's on issue on Scotland, 
ist strceriphenbel cet Eritein 4 
only native cat, numbering & few 
thowusind and protected since 1985: 
Many Indigenous wildcats hare 
interbred with feral domestic cits, 
confusing: the olfspring's alentity — 
Wildcat or overgrown tubby? And 
when a feline pets pen of 
phchsanis, the gamekeeper is apt to 
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shoot Tirst 1nd ask qucsthons tater 
“Pi one has yet been successfull; 
prosecuted “save Andrew Kitche- 
nerot the Nahionol Museums of 
“But there ure DNA stuel- 
under Way nd oo a move bo 
nfotect hywhrid cats 
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Concern For The Environment Is 
Changing The Way We Live. It Could 
Also Change The Way You Paint. 














From the simple, personal act of recycling, 
to the complex international efforts to under- 
stand global warming, there is no denying the 
impact that concern for our environment will 
have on the way we, a§ caretakers of che plan- 
et, live in years to come, 

Just-as there is also no denying the respon- 
sibility that business and industry have to take 
Positive steps foday to ensure a cleaner and 
healthier tomorrow. 
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One company taking just such an impor- 
tant first step is Glidden. 

As a corporate goal, Glidden has commit- 
ted itself to eliminating petroleum-based 
solvents from its entire line of decorative 
paints by the end of this decade. 

Toward this end, the company recently 
introduced SPRED® 2000, 
the first high-quality larex 
paint made in America that is 
totally solvent-free 

The result isa paint that 
Contains mo volatile organic 
compounds, or YOCS, that 
RED SOM 
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can react with nitrogen oxides in the pres- 
ence of sunlight to form ground-level ozone, 
a component of smag. 

Plus, unlike conven- 7 
tional latex paints, 
SPRED 2000 gives off | 
none of the solvent 
odor that can spoil the 
air you and your family 
breathe. 

Yet, in both lab and fielé testing, SPRED 
2000 wall paint has been shown to sacrifice 
nothing in terms of coverage or durability. 
In fact, it meets the same standards estab- 
ished with Glidden’s best-selling SPRED Sann’ 
wall paints. 

Reaffirming the fact that environmental 
responsibility does not have to come at the 
expense of quality 

For the name of the Glidden retailer near: 
est you, call 1-800-367-0862 And make the 
clean air choice. With SPRED 2000. 

To learn more about what Glidden is doing 
te address the concerns of the future, write 
to: Glidden and The Environment 
925 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 
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A Better Way To Paint.” 
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oto his éveballs in croc Linganyice forthe mapas humanity at o Flonda relief comp. 
hles? Fhoteprapher Mark EXPLORER, and Survival Angelo where this little gurl rode meeyhack 
Deets hoped not. He hod While he took pictures. “She didn't 
driven his Land Rover into o poo Contract photographer Joes May A Word, Jits! pieRiod Once In A 
Along Tanzama’s Grumebl River t SATTOEE Pot his own tiste of the while. Lloved tf because | wire able 
check for crocs before dome alacale = wild side —in the Louttana and bo give comfort. 1 was the most 
shot, None stirred, But “the pool Plonida wreckage of Aurncane rewarding day of my assignment 
wos deeper than We thought,” ad Widrew. “It wos lke a war sone Sartore shared the assignment 
ts Decbic, who made fast work a! People were tense, hot, not sleep with contract phatierapher Riuy- 
VIS ob TOW POC To his sunken veht- ne [twas a vory prin existence,” mond Gecnman and free-lance pho- 


cle winle his wife and partner. Vit Yet Sartore found a gentler poerapber Cameron Davidson 
TORIA STONE. Slapped a quick phot. 

The Bonsh doo, debuting in 
WaATNAL GegEaraic this month 
spent three months a year for five 
years crouching all day in nverbuntk 
Blmds to fim the Séerengeh cre 
Familiarity fred svimnpatny and 
respect for the much maligned 
reptiles, which ore “exceptional 
caring parents,” says Dechil 

They are “superbly adapted” to a 
Narn CnviTronment. tncthis Stone 

50 are these adventurers, who 
scuba dive and flv small planes to 
chronicle evervthing from @iant 
ectooused ta Africa's spotted cuts 
A new thnll oscurred m Decemtbet 
with the binth of a son, Fredoay, 
now in tow 25 hes norents film Lake 
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The kids b ne 

to get her. They promised to 
brush, bathe, clean, feed and pick up 
after her. Of course, they don’t. 1 do. It's like having one more kid 
in the house except Roxy sees a veterinanan instead ol a pediatnician. 
And her vet insists | feed her Hill’s* Science Diet! He said just as humans 
have to eat the right foods to be healthy, dogs have to eat the foods 
that are right for them. And that’s exactly what they get with Hill's 


Science Diet. He called it Nutrient Precision.” So for 


Roxy, its Hill's Science Diet because | want to do 












hing I can to keep ry dog healthy. And 
if the kids still want a dog, 
they'll have to find one 


of their own. 
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Hurricanes 
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Jelta And 
Leoguide 
Focus On 


=} OurWorld. 
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P., 


h Like Much, But Every 
Four Years, People Run To Get Here. 


Hard to beheve? Not when you Thats one reason why we sponsor 


lay Not Look 


realize that what you re looking at isa National Geographics Geoguide. 
satellite image of Washington, D.C, [ts an educational and informa- 

It youd like to visit our natiwrns live program designed to introduce the 
capital and learn more about the way our fascmating world of geography to our 
democracy works, we offer service fom  voungpeople...and mavbéa future 
over 4X) cities around the world, President of the United States: 
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